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eh Memorabilia. 


“ WHEN a city shall be as it were besieged 

and blocked about, her navigable river 
infested, inroads and incursions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be march- 
ing up even to her walls and suburb trenches, 
that then the people, or the greater part, more 
than at other times, wholly taken up with 
the study of highest and most important 
matters to be reformed, should be disputing, 
reasoning, reading, inventing, discoursing, 
even to a rarity and admiration, things not 
before discoursed or written of, argues first 
a singular good will, contentedness and con- 
fidence in your prudent foresight and safe 
government, Lords and Commons; and from 
thence derives itself to a gallant bravery and 
well-grounded contempt of their enemies. . . 
Next it is a lively and cheerful “bare of 
our happy success and victory.’”’ Everybody 
knows who said that. Well, we are all now 
discussing the Beveridge Report but not that 
only. 

This joint meeting of some four hundred men 
and women interested in ancient literature and 
civilisation, organized by the Societies for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic and Roman Studies and sup- 
ported ‘by the Classical Association, desires to em- 
phasize the vital importance of providing in any 
plan for education after the War adequate facili- 
ties for these studies, upon which as the centre of 
the humanistic tradition European civilization has 
hitherto ‘rested, and which, in the opinion of this 
meeting, cannot be neglected without grave con- 
sequences. 

_ This resolution was passed at a conference 
in Oxford of the Societies and Association 
mentioned, and we take it from a masterly 
report of their proceedings by Miss Jocelyn 
M. ©. Toynbee in the March number of 
Antiquity. Other articles in this number are 





“The Earliest Buddhist Shrines,” ‘‘ Rotary 


Querns on the Continent and in the Mediter- 
ranean Basin’’ and ‘‘ The Sailing Ship in 


Ancient Egypt.” 








WEEK after week we have réceived a copy 

of The Listener, and far too seldom have 
we acknowledged it. With the number for 
25 February in our hands, we will remind 
readers what an excellent periodical it ie, 
whether one’s first interest is in.the course of 
the war, in the air, on land, on and under 
the sea; in our plans for a post-war world; 
in the things of the spirit; in the things of 
the mind, To refer at present only to this 
last: in this number is the text of a fifteen- 
minutes address on Edgar Allan Poe by Mr. 


.T. 8. Eliot, in which he says just what will 


send even unsympathetic readers back to the 
poetry of Poe: ‘ 

his vision of life, though limited, was peculiar and 
coherent and his idiom unmistakable. He takes 
you into a world different from that of any other 
poet. And he has the integrity not to attempt to 
write about anything outside of his own world, or 
to do anything that any other poet has already done. 


[HE December 1942 number of American 

Speech, a Quarterly Review of Linguistic 
Usage, has a somewhat specialist appeal, 
but even 60 the general reader will like to 
examine himself in ‘“‘ Paul Bunyan Talk ’’— 
the slang of the ‘“ lumberjacks.’’ He will 
guess at the meaning of very little of it, and 
alas! it is now dying out. Except the 
specialist only a very brave man would ven- 
ture on ‘‘ Middle English wa in the Speech 
of the Great Lakes Region,”’ and very few 
others besides readers of Spanish will enjoy 
the irony of ‘‘ The Pronunciation of Spanish 
Place-Names in California,’’ where the aver- ° 
age Californian laughs at the Easterner’s 
pronunciation, quite unaware that the Mexi- 
can laughs as much at his, 


A Band C in our Lenten exercise of 27 

Feb, (ante p. 122) were Sir W. A. Raleigh, 
Churton Collins and F. H. Bradley. 

Another subject for self-examination : 

(a) He has his own views on every con- 

ceivable subject, and (b) he likes other 

people to have their own and different 
views on those subjects; (c) he expresses 
his own views, in and out of season, bluntly, 
not to say violently, and (d) he is willing 
for other people to do the same; (e) he 
lives his own life in his own way, and, if 
he wants to clean his own windows—even 
if he is a high official of the Colonial Office 

—he does so quite simply, without regard 

to the usual customs and conventions of 

society. 

“Can I appropriate the praises under 
a, b, d, and e? No? en I am not ‘ the 
antithesig of the machine-made, rubber- 
stamped products of Nazism or Fascism ’.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





SOME MASTER MARINERS 
OF ANTIQUITY. 


READING in Antiquity (March 1943) the 
excellent article by Mr, James Hornell on 
‘* The Sailing Ship in Ancient Egypt,’ made 
me realise how much-we to-day owe to the 
ioneer spirit of these very early seamen. 

‘ollowing the story of the sea down the ages, 
one inevitably wonders what the ships of 
King Solomon were like 3,000 years ago, This 
ancient king had considerable acumen, and 
realised that the possession of a powerful 
fighting force afloat and ashore spelled peace 
in hig country, and to achieve the former, he 
constructed at ‘‘ Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red sea, in the 
land of Edom ’’ (I Kings ix. 26) dockyards, 
stocks and quays. 

There is no doubt, as Mr. Hornell says, that 
in Egypt the sunt tree (Acacia nilotica) with 
its short timber has to be utilised, and for- 
merly this held good too, but Solomon’s 
vessels must have been strongly constructed 
of materials which his friend Hiram King of 
Tyre had in profusion. ‘‘ They have made 
all thy ship boards of fir trees of Senir: they 
have taken cedars from Lebanon to make 
masts for thee. Of the oaks of Bashan have 
they made thine oars.’’ (Ezekiel xxvii. 5, 6.) 

As we read the bare tidings the old writers 
have left to us many gaps have to be filled 
in. There must have been short-grained tim- 
ber to find the knees and thwart-ship pieces 
and long-grained wood for the fore-and-afters. 
The present buggala that I saw so often 
during three years in the classical Red Sea 
in my opinion has the hull of the ‘‘ Ships of 
Tharshish ’’ of 1000 B.c, Its tonnage to-day 
runs round about 150 to 200 tons and its 
dimensions, as' a rule, 120 ft. x 25 ft. x 
10-12 ft. 

A mainmast fitted with a yard and gail (and 
possibly a mizzen) would have been installed, 
and to hoist the yard no doubt halyards were 
used in the later p.c. Greek galleys, and it 
is quite probable that their use had filtered 
into Hebrew and Phoenician usages long 
before the written date we have knowledge 
of. Huge stones as anchors, such as we find 
in the Iliad, are lowered at the times the 
roadstead is reached, a capstan lending its 
aid to this desired end. 








ee 


The steering appliances of the Jewish ships 
should also be noted. Quite probably the 
‘“Tharshish ships’’ had two steering oars 
over each quarter when in the Red Sea, and 
only one on each quarter when in the Indian 
Ocean, The many reefs and sandbanks in the 
former area would necessitate prompt and 
speedy steering action, and with the small 
sail-area carried, as topsails and other kites 
were unknown, the vessel would be slow to 
swing her head either way. 

In a Frénch work ‘ Histoire du Marin’ 
(Paris 1934 L’Illustration) p. 14 we see an 
early Egyptian Nile galley with three steering 
oars over each.quarter. This is very clear as* 
both the Nile and the Nile=Red-Sea Canal 
would not allow of any vessel making a broad 
sweep on either bow, and quick action was 
urgent, 

The presence of these well-armed ocean- 
going Indiamen of Israel must have played 
no small part in the general protection of 
Red Sea shipping in those times, Just as 
the Mediterranean swarmed with pirates, so 
would the Red Sea, and but for Israel’s fleet, 
the coasting craft of Hiram of Tyre must have 
_— much pillage and consequent destruc- 
ion. 

It is more than probable that Egyptian 
merchant galleys availed themselves of this 
powerful Jewish naval escort to see them a 
long way on their voyage to the land of 
Punt, and it is permissible to assume that 
the regular arrival every three years of these 
‘“‘ Tharshish ships ”’ implied that a constant 
squadron was in the Red Sea all the time. 
It is not at all surprising that Egypt, Babylon 
and Assyria made efforts to retain Solomon’s 
friendship during the forty years he ruled 
Israel. 

When one considers the political aspect, 
one is filled with admiration at the tactics 
of this Jewish sovereign. A canal existed 
between the Nile and the Red Sea for over 
a thousand years and was in use at the time 
we are sketching. It had been constructed by 
Seti I and his son Rameses II completed it, 
and by it large freight vessels were able to 
bring the Nile ports within reach of the lands 
of the distant east, The Pharaoh of Egypt, 
anxious to befriend Solomon, had given bis 
daughter as wife and queen of this Hebrew 
land, but quarrels.easily arose in those days, 
and to have only utilised the Egyptian canal 
and Nile for Jewish merchant navy purposes 
was putting too high a premium on the word 
of his father-in-law, and in consequence 
Ezion-geber took shape and: prospered. 

The Greeks and Phoenicians had colonies in 
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the land of Egypt and we are told that a pac- 
ket service ran between Egypt and Tyre. This 
may have been a source of the “ dispatch 
yessels ’’ mentioned by Mr. Hornell (last page 
of the article) and ‘‘ Greek bottoms almost 
exclusively carried the wares both ways over 
the Levant’ (‘ Ancient Egypt,’ Rawlinson). 

Whether we place Ophir in South Arabia 
or Somaliland it matters little as this place 
was the end of the voyage of Hiram’s coasting 
vessels, but «a longer journey was mapped out 
for the Indiamen of King Solomon—his 
“ Ships of Tharshish ”’ ; as we read, ‘‘ once in 
three years came the navy of Tharshish bring- 
ing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes and 
peacocks ’’ (I Kings x. 22), This may have 
been Taprobane, or as we call it nowadays 
Ceylon, or it might include the Malacca 
peninsula as gold was exported here in classi- 
cal days. 

Four hundred years pass away and then we 
find two expeditions starting out within the 
same century and each having for its object 
the discovery of Africa. The earlier was the 
circumnavigation of the continent by a 
Phoenician fleet that took three years to 
accomplish this feat. Many writers do not 
credit it, but they miss the concluding state- 
ment made by the father of history, Herod- 
otus. ‘‘ For they say, what to me is in- 
credible, that for a part of their voyage they 
had the sun on their right hand.’’ There is 
some evidence (which I shall touch upon later) 
that they may have created ‘colonies, The 
success Of the Phoenician trade lay in a 
certain dye they extracted from a shellfish of 
the Murex family and when supplies fell 
short, expeditions to areas where new sources 
could be obtained generally resulted in new 
daughter colonies, and this may well have been 
at the back of these navigators’ minds when 
they accepted Pharaoh Necho’s commission to 
trace the African continent round, 

In 550 p.c, the Carthaginians sent their 
explorer and Admiral Hanno with 30,000 
people down the West African Coast, The 
text is quite plain and does not permit 
of any distortion of facts. Kat éxAevcev, 
TetyKovTopous éEyKovTa dywv, Kal rAHOos dvd- 
piv Kai yuvaixav cis dpiOpov pupiddwv TpLor, 
kai gira, kat riju a@dAnv rapackevny he took 
60 ships of war, though it is evident that 
these were simply 50-oared galleys, with 
4 mainsail and probably having an early 
foresail or (as St. Paul uses it later on) the 
“prewwv. Opinions differ as to just how far 
down the present west coast this armada 
moved, but a French savant Antichan in his 
Grands voyages de decouvertes des anciens’ 


(Paris 1888) on p. 241 states (of some of the 
Carthaginian colonists) ‘‘ un petit nombre fut 
installé dans les stations nouvelles, mais que 
la majeure partie avait été établie dans les 
villes déja existantes et naguire encore 
oceupées pan les Pheniciens.”’ This bears out 
my earlier remarks regarding the twofold 
object in the rounding of Africa fifty odd years 
before, Before the curtain falls on thése 
distant glimpses of the past let us note that 
it was from Hanno that. the world first heard 
of the gorilla; let me quote a sentence from 
the last part of his report: IloAd 8& zAdovs 
hoav byivatxes, Saceiae trois owopacw as iu 
epunées exdAouw TopidAac. “ By far the 
greater number of these were women with 
hairy bodies—our interpreters, called them 
gorillas.’ Two thousand years had to pass 
before De Chaillu in 1860 revealed again to 
modern Europe the existence of gorillas and 
pygmies, True was it ‘“‘ Ex Africa aliquod 
semper novum.”’ 

The advent of the camel driver from Mecca 
and hig conquering hordes presented a barrier 
to the all-important trades of silk and spices 
that had caused such great marts as Venice, 
Genoa, Bremen, London and Amsterdam to 
amass wealth, and the last historical 
character comes into view, though we have 
slipped over a thousand years almost. 

The vessels of Hatasu, Solomon, Pytheas 
of Marseilles) Hanno and Necho have long 
departed and sturdy carracks and _ swift- 
sailing caravels manned by men of the same 
intrepid courage that characterised those of 
long before, flit across the perspective. At 
Sagres Prince Henry of Portugal, justly 
called by history ‘‘ Henry the Navigator,” 
kept a college where the latest charts and 
exploration pamphlets were up to date, The 
discoveries of Diaz and Da Gama, of Magel- 
lan, Columbus, Corte Real and countless 
others all owe their initial success to the 
inspiration of the Sagres Nautical College 
and its founder. 

Carracks and caravels have given way to 
Indiamen, and these latter to present day 
powerful steam and motor ships that bring 
to our shores, to our ports and to our rivers, 
the produce and the treasures of the civilized 
world in normal times; let us not be chary 
of expressing our appreciation of the mari- 
time heroes of yesterday who, lacking our 
modern charts and navigational aids, never- 
theless kept the lamp of progress burning in 
the mists of time. ’ 


Tot pev Saipoves éor, Alo peyadov bua Bovdds 





| EoOAot emixBovin, podraxes Ovyntav ‘avOpwrwv 
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‘For godg they are—through high Jove’s 
Counsels good, 

Haunting the earth—the guardians of man- 
kind.”’ 


G. PercrvaL-Kaye. 


TIME, JOHNSON, AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
‘ And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 


HESE lines of Johnson on Shakespeare, 
from a prologue written for Garrick, have 
excited much criticism. C, J. Fox ‘‘detested’’ 
them, and Garrick himself ventured to criti- 
cise the second to their author. When Gray 
wrote of Milton, ‘‘ He passed the flaming 
bounds of Time and Space,’’ he meant that the 
subject of ‘ Paradise t’ is not limited by 
these bounds. Is Johnson’s somewhat similar 
statement susceptible of as clear an explana- 
tion? From such a writer, and in such an 
age, we are justified in expecting clear, if 
not imaginative, images. In the tenth chap- 
ter of ‘ Rasselas’ he had laid it down that 
the poet ‘‘ must write as a being superior to 
time and place,’’ but here. we seem to have 
something rather different. The first line 
says, in a rather turgid way, that some of 
Shakespeare’s creations are outside the life we 
know, which is quite true. But in what 
sense did he outrun Time? For the metaphor 
suggests a race, as De Quincey saw: ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to the Doctor, Shakespeare performed a 
match against Time; and, being backed by 
Nature, it seems he won it’’—a comment 
which implies no great reverence for the meta- 
phor. Elsewhere Johnson wrote, ‘‘ He that 
rung against Time has an antagonist not sub- 
ject to casualties’’; but the reference is to 
the time taken by Pope over his ‘ Iliad,’ and 
the present passage can hardly mean that 
Shakespeare was a-miraculously quick work- 
man. When Landor wrote of Dryden, ‘‘ Tho’ 
never tender nor sublime, He wrestles with 
and conquers Time,”’ the immortality of Dry- 
den’s poetry is clearly asserted ; but Johnson’s 
past tense “‘ toiled ’’ precludes a similar inter- 
pretation. Christopher North, in an essay on 
the Greek Drama, gabbles facetiously for a 
couple of pages in praise of our text, taking 
it apparently to mean that Shakespeare disre- 
garded the Unities—poor praise indeed! 
Julius Hare in ‘ Guesses at Truth’ saw 
that this would not do. He found it 
difficult to guess what the second line 
was intended to mean, and called the 
first: “‘one of the most 





written ’’; and of the whole, ‘‘ No poet 
of the rankest, most ill-regulated imagination 
ever wrote anything more tumid than this 
‘couplet.’’ Edward Dowden said there was no 
clear image, just a vague suggestion of some- 
thing infinite in the poet’s powers. No doubt 
Johnson was more concerned to oblige an old 
friend, and to supply something mouth-filling 
for an actor and”ear-filling for an audience, 
than to chastise his metaphors. He habitually 


.| slighted the stage. 


There remains the question of a possible 
source. Hill’s references in Boswell iv, 25, 
to Dryden and Young are not very convincing, 
To Garrick’s criticism ,he only replied. 
“ Prosaical dogs! Next time I write, I'll 
make both time and space pant.’’ But when 
Langton suggested that his original was in 
‘ The Tempest,’ ‘‘ She will outstrip all praise 
And make it halt behind her,’’ Johneon sai 
nothing. Why? Because he knew his original 
very well, and was not going to give it away. 
I suggest that the obnoxious line is indebted 
to a passdge in Cowley’s ‘ Davideis.’ In the 
third book Joab, who in Cowley’s hands i 
improbably eloquent, describes to the Kinga 
Moab David's early life and adventures. 
‘* Bless me!’’ he says, ‘‘ how swift and grow- 
ing was. hig wit! The wings of Time flagged 
dully after it.’”’ Time is for Cowley a symbol 
of speed—‘‘ Time flies ’’—but David’s wit was 
speedier ; that is quite clear. The obscurity in 
Johnson’s adaptation comes from the preced- 
ing line, which suggests to most readers that 
Time as well as Space might be expected to 
exercise some control in the matter. Charles 
Lamb, apologising in a letter for a misplaced 
sentence, wrote: ‘‘ We airy mercurial gpirits, 
there is no keeping us in, ‘Time’ (as was 
said of one of us) ‘ toils after us in vain.’ ” 


Grorcr G. Lone. 


' ANNA SEWARD AND THE MATHIAS 
FAMILY. 

IN her life of, Anna Seward! Miss Margaret 

Ashmun points out that in May 1786, 
Miss Seward, leaving her invalid father in 
Lichfield, took a brief vacation in London, 
and was entertained there by Helen Maria 
Williams, then a young and ambitious poet, 
and by “‘ the Mathiases.’’ In a footnote Miss 
Ashmun explains that she is uncertain 
whether these latter were members of the 


family of T. J. Mathias, a sub-treasurer to 
the Queen or of that of a merchant of the 








infelicitous ever 


1 Ashmun, ‘ The Singing Swan’ (New Haven, 
1931). 
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same name mentioned in ‘ The Croker Papers,’ 
jut that she thinks the former the more 

able. My purpose here is to present an 
wpublished letter? of Miss Seward’s, now in 
my sion, which will confirm Miss Ash- 
mun's conjecture. The letter follows: 


The exquisitely neat, & elegant keepsake, brought 
me by Mr. White, from my dear Miss Matthias, is 
ebly valuable, as a mark of her amity; wh. I hope 
always to possess, tho’ cruel Distance divides us, & 
yet crueller pressure of complicated employments 
jenders it impossible for me to increase the Time- 
devouring list of my Correspondents. My heart 
will always find room for new Friends, so long as 
merit & Ingenuity honor me with regard—but the 
Hours—ah ! why is their pace so rapid? & why 
does Society, pleasant as it sometimes, & wearying 
4s it yet oftener is, allow us to devote so few of 
them to those Friends; whom Absence & Distance 

yet more endears? 

I was more mortified than I can express to find, 
on our Friend Saville’s return from Town, that the 
multitude of his commissions, & the trouble he had 
with getting out my Ode to Genl. Eliott & correct- 
ing the Press obliged him to conclude a limited stay 
in London without fulfilling his fixed purpose of 
paying his respects in Scotland-Yard. He often 
regrets it but means to recompense himself for the 
involuntary resignation of that pleasure, 7 making 
his first visit there when he next goes to Town. 

What a charming Work is M*. Gregory’s Trans- 
ltion of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures on sacred 
Poctry! I never met a finer style, & the notes 
ae infinitely ingenious & valuable. I have 
purchased, but not yet read it thro’; & yet I rush 
fo it with eagerness whenever I can get half an 
hour for my Book. 

My Kindest Compts., & good wishes await Mrs. 
Matthias, & your thrice ingenious Brother. H. 
White promised to make my warm acknowledge- 
ments to him for the Runic Odés. The Herva is 
more than ever my Idol, &, tho’ she is not rivaled 
by any of her Sisters in that Publication, yet is there 
considerable Lyric spirit in them all. 

I am my dearest Madam 
: Your sincere & obliged Friend 
Lichfield Oct, 15th. 1787 Anna Seward 


It is Miss Seward’s intimation that her 
wrrespondent’s brother is the author of the 
Runic Odes’ which at once identifies the 
family, One of the first poetical attempts of 
Mr, Thomas James Mathias, who was in later 
years to attract much attention. with his 
Metical satire, ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ was 
‘thin, 32-page booklet entitled, ‘ Runic Odes. 
|Imitated from The Norse Tongue. | In the 
Manner Of | Mr. Gray.’ | This, according 
fo the title page, had been printed in London 
in 1781, for T. Payne, Mews-Gate ; T. Becket, 
Adelphi ; J. Sewell, Cornhill; and T. and J. 


’ From Anna Seward at Lichfield to Miss Albinia 
Mathias, Scotland-Yard, London, The transcrip- 
here given is literal, including misspelling of 








Merrill, Cambridge. The volume was put on 
sale at Cambridge, as well as in London, 
presumably because its author was etill a 
fellow at Trinity College there, and had not 
yet returned to London to succeed his father 
as sub-treasurer to the Queen. The book sold 
for one shilling and sixpence. He had, one 
gathers from the letter, sent Miss Seward a 
copy of this volume at some time after her 
visit to hig home in May of the preceding 
year, as, had he given it to her P en she 
would have had no occasion to make her 
acknowledgments through her cousin, Mr. 
White. ‘ 

Whenever this presentation was made it 
seems to have been far enough in the past for 
her to have become a little hazy as to details, 
for her complimentary remarks in this letter 
about ‘‘ The Herva”’ refer unquestionably to 
Hervor, one of the two characters in the third 
ode in the volume, entitled, ‘A Dialogue at 
the Tomb of Argantyr.’ Miss Seward’s ren- 
dering of Hervor ag Herva is not confined to 
this letter. In 1796 she published ‘‘ Llan- 
gollen Vale and Other Poems,’ including 
‘ Herva at the Tomb of Argantyr.’ The first 
edition of the Mathias ‘ Runic Odes ’3 gives 
the name as Hervor, as does the 1806 New 
York edition,4 and the name Hervor appears 
in the account. of the legend given in 
‘Mythology of All Races’ by Canon Mac- 
Culloch.5 In the Mathias version, Hervor’s 
father is Argantyr, and the magic sword, 
which she hag come to his tomb to recover, . 
is called Trifingus. Canon MacCulloch gives 
these as Angantyr and Tyrfing. 

There are four references to the members 
of the Mathias family in Miss Seward’s pub- 
lished ‘ Letters, and in a chronological 
arrangement the present letter would take its 
place between the first and second of these. 

The opening reference? comes in a letter 
dated 5 June 1786, at Lichfield, immediately 
upon her return from the London visit, 
addressed to a Mrs. Martin, described in a 
footnote as ‘‘A near connection of Miss 
Seward, now resident at Bath.’’ In this letter 
she asks of her correspondent : 


Shall I talk to you of our animated literary 
breakfastings, at the house of Miss Helen Williams, 
Mr. Matias, &c.; of the belle esprits of both sexes, 

3 London, 1781 — cited above. 

4 T. J. Mathias, ‘Garden of Flowers’ (New 
Yas. 1806). This includes other poetry with the 
* Odes.’ 

5 MacCulloch and Gray, ‘Mythology of All 
Races ’ (Boston, 1916-1932). vol. ii, p. 308. 

6 Seward, ‘ Letters of Anna Seward ’ (Edinburgh, 
1811), vol. i. Hereafter indicated as ‘ Letters.” 
7 * Letters,’ vol. i, Letter xxxi, p. 151. 
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whose genius, wit, and knowledge made those little 
meetings so brilliant? 


She next refers to the family in a letter to 
the Rev. T. S. Whalley, diated at Lichfield, 
7 April 1789.8 In this she discusses a letter 
she hag received recently from «‘‘ Sophia,” 

resumably Miss Weston, and says of this 
etter : 

It speaks of a plan in agitation to visit me, 
accompanied by Helen Williams, the poetic; Albinia 
Mathias, the musical; and Miss Maylin, the 
beauteous. Amiable Miss Mathias has a_ brother 
of very distinguished talents who, I hope, will escort 
them. 

Miss Seward next refers to the Mathias 
family in a letter to Helen Williams, written 
at Lichfield, 23 July 1789.9 In this she says: 

I hope nothing will prevent the partie quarré from 
realizing the kind purpose of their expedition to 
Lichfield, so flattering to my wishes. Tell Miss 
Mathias how much she obliges me by her design 
of joining it; and that J trust her brother will make 
up the quintetto. 

The final réference to the family is found 
in a letter dated (without place) 3 Sept. 
1789,10 addressed to Miss Weston. The open- 
ing.gentence seems to imply that the projected 
visit to Lichfield of Miss Weston, Miss 
Mathias and others has been abandoned : 

I consider myself in debt to you, my dear Sophia, 
for a very long, a more than very entertaining letter, 
which you sent me in July, and this notwithstanding 
the short letters which have lately passed between 
us on the regretted renunciation of the purposed 
scheme. .. Miss Mathias is very good to love me 
so. partially; and it is like a warm friend in you 
to love her the better on that account; but she 
has superior claims to your esteem in her own 
various merits. 

Several items in the present letter may 
need some slight explanation. The warning 
to Miss Mathias, that although she may con- 
sider ‘herself an acquaintance of Miss 
Seward’s in good and regular standing, yet 
she cannot expect to be regarded as a regular 
correspondent, is a familiar one, which 
readers of the ‘ Letters ’’ will have heard Miss 
Seward issue before. 

The Mr. White of the opening sentence, 
and the H. White mentioned later, are Henry 
White, Miss Seward’s cousin. 

Mrs. Mathias mentioned in thig letter, is 
the mother’ of T,. J. Mathias, formerly 
Marianne Popple. 

General Eliott had come to admire Miss 
Seward because of her ‘ Monody on the Death 
of Major André.’ He™had given her the 





8 ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii, Letter lxxvi, p. 302. 
8 ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii, Letter Ixxiv, p. 293. 
10 ‘ Letters,’ vol. i, Letter Ixx, pp. 322-325. 





most flattering praise for this composition, 
He wag the great national hero of the day, 
because of his successful and courageous 
defence of Gibraltar from the attacks of the 
French and Spanish, a defence which had 
lasted from 1779 until the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War in 1783, The poem to 


-which Miss Seward here refers is her ‘ Ode 


on General Eliott’s Return From Gibraltar,’ 
Mr. Saville had probably seen it through the 
press some months before the present letter 
was written to Miss Mathias, as Mis 
Seward had sent it to Cadell for publication 
shortly before 27 May 1797.12 The general 
had been created Lord Heathfield, Baron of 
Gibraltar, in June of this year, 1787, and he 
came to pay his respects to the Lichfield poet 
in August 1787. This visit was one of the 
most flattering Miss Seward ever received, 
and she describes it in a letter! to a distant 
relative, Captain Seward, who had served at 
Gibraltar under General Eliott. 

Mr. Saville who saw the ode through the 
press was Miss Seward’s most intimate friend, 
He was a vicar choral of the Lichfield Cathe. 
dral, and she hoped to be buried in his grave. 

The translation of Bishop Lowth’s ‘Lec. 
tures on the Poetry of the Hebrews,’ for 
which Miss Seward here expresses her enthn- 
siasm, was, when she wrote this letter, a 
current book, and its two volumes had 
appeared earlier that year. Mr. George Gre- 
gory, later prebendary at St. Paul’s, was 
then evening preacher at the Foundling Hos- 

ital. 

T. J. Mathias spent his later life in Italy, 
and has been rated the best Italian scholar 
among Englishmen since Milton. The 
account of his career given in the ‘ D.N.B’ 
includes references to various sources of 
information about him. Curiously, however, 
no one seems to have noticed, or at least to 
have recorded, the amusing account of him 
given by Lady Blessington in her ‘ Idler in 
Italy ’ when she encountered him at Naples 
in the summer of 1828.15 


(August) 9th.—Mr. Mathias, the reputed author 
of “ Pursuits in Literature,” dined with us yester 
day. He is far advanced in years, of diminutive 
stature, but remarkably lively and vivacious. He 
is devoted to Italian poetry, and is a proficient in 
that language, into which he has translated several 


11 ‘ Letters,’ vol. i, Letter Ixiv, pp. 298-300. 

12 ‘ Letters,’ vol. i, Letter lxiv, p. 297. 

13 ‘ Letters,” vol. i, Letter Ixx, pp. 322-325. 

14 George Gregory, ‘ Lectures on the Poetry of 
the Hebrews ’ (London, 1787), 2 vols. : 

15 The Countess of Blessington, ‘ The Idler m 
ral Second Edition (London, 1839), vol. il, P. 
108. 
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English poems. His choice in the selection has not 
always been fortunate. He resents with warmth the 
imputation of having written the “ Pursuits of 
Literature: ’ not that he would not be vain of the 
erudition displayed in that work, but because some 
of the persons severely treated in it were so indig- 
nant, that he positively denied the authorship, 


though the denial has convinced no one. Mathias’s ° 


conversation is interesting only on Italian literature. 
His friends (commend me to friends for always ex- 
posing the defects or petits ridicules of those they 
profess to like) had prepared me for his peculiari- 
ties: and he very soon gave proof of the correct- 
ness of their reports, One of these peculiarities is 
an extraordinary tenacity of memory respecting the 
dates at which he, for the first time of the season, 
had eaten green peas, or any other culinary deli- 
cacy ; another is the continual exclamation of ‘‘ God 
bless my soul!” Dinner was not. half over before 
he told us on what days he had eaten spring 
chickens, green peas, Aubergine, and a half hundred 
other dainties: and at each entremet that was 
offered him, he exclaimed, ‘* What a delicious dish ! 
God bless my soul !” : 

Mr. Mathias has an exceeding dread of being 
ridden or driven over in the crowded streets of 
Naples; and has often been known to stop an 
hour before he could muster courage to cross the 
Chiaja. Being known and respected in the town, 
many coachmen pause in order to give him time 
to cross without being alarmed; but in vain, for 
he advances half way, then stops, terrified at his 
imaginary danger, and rushes back, exclaiming 
“God bless my soul!” It is only when he meets 
some acquaintance who gives him the support of 
an arm, that he acquires sufficient resolution to pass 
to the other side of a street. While he was dining 
in a café, a few days ago, a violent shower of rain 
fell, and pattering against the Venetian blinds with 
great noise, Sir William Gell observed that it rained 
dogs and cats; at which moment a dog rushed in 
one door of the café, and a frightened cat in at 
the other. 

“God bless my soul,” exclaimed Mathias, 
gravely, ‘So it does ! so it does ! Who would have 
believed it?” ‘ 

This exclamation excited no little merriment; and 
Mathias resented it by not speaking to the laughers 
for some days. 

Harotp H. Scupper. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. : 


THE ARMORIAL GLASS AT WYTHAM. 


L®88 than a century ago, almost within 

living memory, the green pastures of 
Thames and Cherwell with the wooded 
hills beyond them formed the setting of 
the shining jewel that was then Ox- 
ford. . Like many - towered Camelot her 
walls rose -white from the water’s edie, 
and on the farther bank was the open 
country, Now, on the principle of locking the 
stable door before the last horse is stolen, the 
University has acquired, through the gener- 











osity of its unhappily childless owner, almost 
the sole remaining vestige of that setting 
which hag not fallen a victim to the profit- 
seeking industrialist, the speculative builder 
or the procreative don. These notes on the 
genealogy of the family that owned Wytham 
for some centuries have thus some topical in- 
terest. 

Wytham church is a kind of architectural 
palimpsest, for it was rebuilt in 1810 out of 
the ruing of Cumnor Hall, pulled down in 
that year by Montagu Bertie, fifth Earl of 
Abingdon, who owned both manors. As Tighe, . 
‘ Historical Account of Cumner,’, 1821, and 
Bartlett, ‘ Cumnor Place,’ 1850, explain, the 
porch, two doorways, one in the tower and 
one leading into the churchyard, and at least 
three windows, were brought from Cumnor 
Hall to be reset in the walls at Wytham. 
Of the shield in the head of the east window 
it may also be said that it 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar, 
though it is certainly not part of the spoils 
of Cumnor, 

It is of enamel glass of the-early Stuart 
period, in very good condition, except that 
the blue enamel, as. usual, has here and there 
begun to scale off. Its twenty-six quarterings, 
arranged in five rows, are as follows: 


1. Silver three battering-rams in pale headed 
and ringed azure, Bertie. 

2. Gold fretty azure, Willoughby. 

3. Ermine five cheverons gules and a canton 
gules with a leopard gold, Orreby. 

4. Gules a mill-cross silver, Bec. 

5. Guleg crusilly fitchy and three buckles gold, 
Rosceline. 

6. Sable a cross engrailed gold, Ufford. 

7. Silver three pales wavy gules, Valoines, 

8. Sable a sleeved arm the hand holding a 
fleur de lys gold, Creke. 

9. Silver a chief indented azure, Glanville, 

10. Lozengy gold and sable, Le Blund. 

11. Party azure and gules a lion ermine, 
Norwich, 

12. Barry of eight gold and gules, FitzAlan 
of Bedale. 

13. Silver a chief azure, FitzAlan Fitz Fleald 
of Oswestry. 

14. Gules a lion gold, a crescent silver for 
difference, d’Aubigny, for FitzAlan of 
Arundel, 

15. Azure three sheaves gold, Earldom of 
Chester. 

16. Azure a wolf’s head rased silver, the 
apocryphal coat attributed, like the nick- 
name Lupus, to Hugh d’Avranches, the 
Conqueror’s Earl of Chester. 
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17. Checky gold and azure, Warenne. 

18. Party gold and vert a lion gules, Earl 
Marshall, 

19. ag three cheverons gules a label azure, 
Clare. 

20. Sable three sheaves silver, Dermod Mac- 
morrough, King of Leinster. 

21. Sable fretty gold, Mautravers, 

22. Gold a lion double-tailed sable, Welles. 

23. Gules a danse between six crosslets gold, 
Engaine. 

24. Barry ermine and gules three crescents 
sable, Waterton. 

25. Quarterly gules and gold a molet silver in 
the quarter, Vere. 

26. Azure fretty gold a chief silver with a 
leopard gules, Jeffrey. 


The marriages with heiresses represented by 
the quarterings are these: 

1. Richard Bertie of C.C.C. Oxford, son 
of Thomas Bartewe, master mason of Win- 
chester Cathedral, married secretly circa 
1552 Catherine Lady Willoughby, widow of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and dau. 
and h. of William tenth Lord Willoughby, 
whose steward he had been. (Round ‘ Peer- 
age and Pedigree,’ i, 1; Burke ‘ Ancaster’ ; 
Dugdale ii, 87.) The arms, granted 10 July 
1551, suggest an anagram on the name, All 
its quarterings except the last two were 
brought in by the Willoughby heiress. 

2,3. Robert de Willoughby married a 
co.-h. of John, Lord Orreby, ob. 11 Edw. II 
Dugdale, ii, 57, 83.) 

4. William, son of Robert Willoughby, 
married Alice dau, and co.-h. of John Bec, 
Lord of Eresby, and died 1306. (Dugdale; 
Burke; Collins, ‘ Willoughby of Parham.’) 

5. John, second Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, grandson of William, married Joan, 
co.-h. of Sir Thomas Rosceline and died 23 
Edw. III (ibid.). 

6. John third Lord Willoughby married 
Cecily co-h, of William de Ufford, Earl of 
Suffolk and died 46 Edw. III. (ibid. Banks, 
‘ Baronia ’ i, 437.) 

7. Sir Robert de Ufford married Cecily, 
dau. and co-h, of Sir Robert de Valoines 
(ibid. Dugdale i, 441; Top. e. Gen. ii). 

8. John de Valoines, grandfather of Sir 
Robert, married Isabel, dau, and co.-h. of 
Sir Rebert de Creke. (Glanville Richards, 
‘Records of the House of Glanville,’ p, 209.) 

9. Sir Robert de Crec married Agnes dau. 
and h. of William Glanville (‘ Monasticon ’ 
vi, 309; ‘Comp. Peer.’ viii, 48.) 

10. Robert de Valoines, son of John by 
Isabel Crec, married Rohese, co.-h, of Wil- 








liam le Blund and was killed at Lewes 48 H. 
III. (Dugdale, i, 441; Nicholag ‘ Historic 
Peerage,’ 61, 486.) 

11. Robert de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk. son 
of Robert by Cecily de Valoines, married Mar- 
garet, dau. and h. of Sir Walter Norwich 
by whom he had William d.s.p. and Cecily 
wife of John, third Lord Willoughby, and 
died 43 Edw. III, (Dugdale, ii, 4g: 
‘G.E.C.’ viii, 141), ees 

12. Barry of eight gold and gules are the 

arms of FitzAlan of Bedale but even in Dug- 
dale’s time had been “for some ages past 
attributed to FitzAlan of Clun but do not 
of right belong to that family, that and 
this (though both of one name) being from 
several [i.e, distinct] originals.”” (‘ Baron- 
age,’ i, 54.) Nevertheless it is still wrongly 
quartered by the Howards and Brownes as 
heirs of FitzAlan of Clun (Foster, ‘ Feudal 
Coats,’ 115). The co.-h, of Brian FitzAlan 
of Bedale brought the coat into the shield of 
Grey of Rotherfield from whom it passed 
through Lovel to Norreys, and, by the mar- 
riage with the heir of Norreye shortly after 
the date of this Wytham glass, the Berties 
actually became entitled, to quarter it. 
13, 14. John FitzAlan of Clun and 
Oswestry married Isabel d’Aubigny co.-h, of 
Hugh, Earl of Arundel (‘Comp. Peer.’ i, 
239, iii, 335.) 

15, 16. William d’Aubigny, Earl of Sus- 
sex and Arundel, married Mabel, dau. of 
Hugh Kevelioc, Earl of Chester and co.-h. 
of her brother Ranulph Blundeville and of 
Hugh d’Avranches, ‘‘ Lupus ’’ first Earl of 
Chester, and by her had Isabel, wife of John 
FitzAlan, and died 1221. (‘ Comp. Peer.’ i, 
236; iii. 164.) 

17. Edmund FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, 
great-great-grandson of John and Isabel, mar- 
ried, 1305, Alice, sister and h. of John 
Warenne Earl of Surrey and was beheaded 
1326. (ibid. i, 242.) 

18; 19, 20. William Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey, great-grandfather of Alice, married 
Maud daughter and co.-h. of William Mar- 
shall, Earl of Pembroke, by Isabel dau. and 
h, of Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, 
‘*Strongbow,”’ by Eva, dau. of Dermod 
Macmorrough, King of Leinster. (Dugdale, 
i, 77, 210, 602; Doyle ‘ Official Baronage ’ iii, 


2, 471.) | Strongbow’s seal shows that his 
arms were actually six cheverons or 
cheveronny (clxxxi. 268; .Antiquaries 


* Journal xxi, 2, p. 128); Clare with a label 


azure, as in the 19th quarter, was borne 
by Thomas Clare, younger son of Richard, 
Earl of Gloucester and Hertford and qugr- 
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tered for him by the Veres who descended | 
from him through Badlesmere. (‘ Comp. Peer.’ 

i, 372); it might therefore appear in the 

shield of Robert Bertie, son of Mary de Vere, 

but as it brings in Dermod and is brought in 

by Marshall it must here be meant to repre- 

sent Strongbow. (‘ Misc. Gen. e, Her.’ iv, 

97.) Thomas Clare gives Washington also a 

descent from Fair Rosamund. 

21. John FitzAlan, Lord Arundel, grand- 
son of Edmund FitzAlan by Alice Warenne, 
married Eleanor, Baroness Mautravers, and 
died 1379 (‘ Comp. Peer.’ i, 253; viii, 586; 
‘Misc, Gen. e. Her.’ iv, 98)). Their grand- 
daughter, Joan FitzAlan d. and h. of their 
son Richard, married Sir Thomas Willoughby 
second son of William fifth Lord Willoughby, 
grandson of John third Lord Willoughby and 
Cecily Ufford: (Collins ‘ Peerage,’ 1768, vi. 
567). As the crescént indicates, Richard Fitz- 
Alan was the second son of John and 
Eleanor. 

This marriage gives the Berties a descent 
from Henry III, for John FitzAlan’s 
mother was Eleanor, daughter of Henry Earl 
of Lancaster, that king’s grandson, and thus 
a common descent with George Washington, 
for John’s sister, Alice FitzAlan, married 
Thomas Holland, son of the Fair Maid of 
Kent, whose daughter Elinor married Edward 
Cherleton, Lord Powys, whose daughter and 
heir Joyce wag wife of John, Lord Tibetot, 
from whom descended Margaret Butler, wife 
of Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave. (Baker’s 
‘Northants,’ i. 470, 514.) Thus both descend 
from the Carlovingian and Capet Kings of 
France, from Charlemagne and Alfred, from 
the Kings of Scotland, the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, the Counts of Anjou and the Kings 
of Jerusalem (Burke’s ‘ Royal Descents,’ 47, 
50) and from Henry II and Fair Rosamund 
(Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ 563, 694; ‘ Comp. 
Peer,’ i, 372; vii, 200; Collins, 1768, vi, 
327). 

22,24. Sir Robert Willoughby, son of Sir 
Thomas by Joan FitzAlan, married Cecily 
dau. and in her issue heir of Leo sixth Lord 
Welles by Cecily h. to her brother, Sir Robert 
Waterton, (‘G.E.C.’, viii, 77; Doyle iii, 
608. ) 

23. Adam, first Lord Welles, ancestor of 
Leo, married Joan, dau. of Sir John Engaine, 
and died 1311. (ibid. ‘ Misc. Gen. e. Her.’, 5, 
vol. ix, p. 44; ‘ Ancestor,’ vii, 259.) 

25. Peregrine Bertie, so called from the 
wanderings of his parents who fled to the 
Continent after their secret marriage, son of 
Richard Bertie and Katherine, dowager 








Duchess of Suffolk, married Mary dau, and 


in her issue heir of John de Vere sixteenth 
Earl of Oxford. (Dugdale, i, 198; Burke, 
* Ancaster.’) 

26. Robert Bertie, first Earl of Lindsey, 
K.G., son of Peregrine by Mary de Vere, 
married circa 1605 Elizabeth, dau. and h. of 
Edward, first Lord Montagu of Boughton 
by Elizabeth, dau. and h. of Sir John Jeffrey ; 
he died of wounds at Edgehill, October 1642. 
(ibid. ‘Comp. Peer.’ viii, 17; ‘ D.N.B.’) 

The quartering of Vere proves that the 
glass is not earlier than 1625, when Mary 
Vere’s issue became heir to her father by the 
death s.p. of her nephew, Henry eighteenth 
Earl of Oxford (Dugdale, i, 189); it cannot 
be later than 1653 when her grandson, Mon- 
tagu Bertie had issue by his second wife 
Bridget, Baroness Norreys, of Rycot and 
Wytham, granddaughter and heir of Francis 
Norreys, Earl of Berkshire, and became 
entitled to the quarterings of Norreys. His 
shield, Bertie, Bec, Ufford and Vere quar- 
terly, with Norreys in pretence, is in the 
south-west window. 


The shield in the east window must thus 
represent Robert Bertie, first Earl of Lindsey, 
or his son Montagu, second Earl, before his 
second marriage. As this marriage brought 
him to Wytham the glass must have come 
from one of his earlier seats, perhaps Eden- 
ham, Lines, or the London mansion. It is * 
probable that it came to the church via the 
manor house, for Hearne noted in his diary, 
27 May 1725, ‘“‘I heare of a great deal of 
painted Glass at the great House at Wight- 
ham in Berks. I was never yet in this 
House.’’ In 1804 some of this glass was still 
in the west window of the hall. (Gentleman’s 
Magazine). This may have included the 
shield bearing Bertie impaling Norreys, now 
in the south-east window of the chancel, but 
not the arms of Dormer impaling ermine a 
lion sable (Scriven ?) in sixteenth century 
glass; this shield is identical with one at 
Stonesfield which came from Alderman Flet- 
cher’s collection, formerly in Begbroke church, 
and probably belonged originally to the manor 
house of Steeple Barton, built about 1524 by 
John Dormer of Thame, brother of William 
Dormer of Thame, who married Elizabeth 
Scriven (Lee ‘ Thame,’ 510; ‘ Armorial Glass 
of the Oxford Diocese,’ Berks Archaeological 
Journal, 1942-3). 

One of the Sheldons, who bought Barton, 
removed the glass to his other house at Weston 
which was pulled down in the late eighteenth 
century when Fletcher may have acquired the 
shields for hig collection and afterwards 
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presented one of them to Lord Abingdon, who 
had Dormer connections. 


E. A. Greentnc LAMBORN. 


CANNING’S ALLEGED BLASPHEMY. 


[ ‘New Morality,’ which appeared in the 
weekly number of the Anti-Jacobin for 

9 July 1798, Canning wrote: 

Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Host, 

Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 

Whether ye make the Rights of Man your theme, 

Your Country libel, and your God blaspheme, 

Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 

Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux. 

And ye five other wandering Bards that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lambe and Co 

Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ! 

Priestley and Wakefield, humble, holy men, 

Give praises to his name with tongue and pen ! 

All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 

Paine, Williams. Godwin, Holcroft—praise 

Lepaux ! 

Twenty years later William Hone, when 
tried for blasphemy, stated that he had in- 
tended to subpoena Mr. Canning as a witness, 
but had abstained out of regard for hie 
feelings. ‘‘ It ig plain,’’ said he, ‘‘ that Mr. 


Canning’s motive was the same as my own—, 


it was political: and it proves that the ridi- 
cule which the author of the parodies 
attempted to excite, was not always intended 
to fix on the subject parodied.’”’ Hone was 
acquitted, 

The Anti-Jacobin was discontinued in the 
middle of 1798, Some half-dozen years later, 
Canning was writing verses which appeared 
in the Oracle, and which for the most part 
poured ridicule on ‘‘ Doctor’? Addington. 
For example: 


Praise to placeless proud ability, 
Let the prudent muse disclaim ; 
And sing the Statesman—all civility— 
Whom moderate talents raise to fame. 
He, no random projects urging, 
Makes us wild alarms to feel, 
With moderate measures, gently purging 
Ills that prey on Britain’s weal. 
Gently purging, 
Gently purging, 
Gently purging Britain’s weal. 
Addington, with measured motion, 
Keep the tenour of thy way; 
To glory yield no rash devotion, 
Led by luring lights astray ; 
Splendid talents are deceiving; 
Tend to councils much too bold; 
Moderate men we prize, believing, 
All that glisters is not gold. 











ee 


All that glisters,l 
All that glisters, 
All that glisters is not gold. 


This—especially the first verse—is more than 
a little suggestive .of the well-known Advent 
hymn (Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 51: 
English Hymnal, No. 7), with its 


Deeply wailing, 

Deeply wailing, 
and the words of which, sung nearly always 
to the ‘‘ old English melodly of the eighteenth 
century ”’ given in the English Hymnal, are 
in precisely similar metre. That old English 
melody, to which an enormously popular song 
called ‘‘ Guardian Angels ”’ was sung in 1762 
was ee. gp as a hymn tune (‘‘ Olivers ”’) in 
1764 and as ‘‘ Helmsley ’’ in 1769. In 1973 
the air was used for a favourite number 
‘Where’s the mortal can resist me?’ in 
O’Hara’s burletta “The Golden Pippin,” 
produced at Covent Garden. It was sung by 
Miss Ann Catley in the part of Juno, and 
became known as ‘‘ Miss Catley’s Hornpipe,” 

Hymns have always provided easy material 
for parody, and the man who did not stop 
short at the ‘ Benedicite’ was not likely to 
hesitate at Charles Wesley’s hymn. Criticism 
was not wanting. A satirical skit called 
‘The Man in the Moon’ was dedicated by 
Hone ‘‘to the Rt. Hon. George Canning, 
author of perenne on Scripture to ridicule 
his political opponents . . . by his parodies, 
his pistols and his wits fighting and writing 
his way to place and to under ministers 
whom the derision of his pen hag driven to 
the misery of his alliance.’’ The allusions 
being to his duel with Castlereagh and to his 
subsequent acceptance of office under a cabinet 
which included both him and Addington, now 
Lord Sidmouth. 

_Canning, who was by no means an irreli- 
gious man, certainly showed a tendency, as a 
youth of eighteen, towards parody of a nature 
likely to offend hyper-sensitive minds, A letter 
dated Brighton, 1 Sept. 1788, to a friend in 
St. Christopher—Mr. John Frank Newton, 
who had been a fellow-member with him of 
the speaking club established at Christ Church 
the previous year and the death of which was 





1 “ All that glisters is not gold.” Shakespeare, 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ II, vii To change 
word into glitters, as in one famous work on Can- 
ning, is to deprive the verses of one of the 
medically-flavoured and slightly indelicate double 
entendres—italicized in the Anti-Jacobin so that 
readers should not miss the point—which Canning 
inserted at the expense of “ tor ’’ Addington, 
. + es *N. & Q.,’ 4S. vi, 112 and vii, 41, 
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described in the letter—finished: ‘‘ Lord have 
mercy upon you who have, in addition to the 
natural heat of the climate, such a letter as 
this to labour through! Grant you patience 
good Heaven; with eyes to make out my 
scrawl; perseverance to unravel my meaning; 
comprehension to understand my allusions; 
ood nature to be interested in my narrative ; 
a heart to profit by my instructions; and, 
moreover, to believe me, 
with very great truth 
and affection, yours 
GEO. CANNING.”’ 


: Frep R. Gat. 
OME IRISH BRADSHAWS. — The 
record starts with four brothers: 
Robert, of Alleen Ho., Co, Tipperary ; 
John, of Tantore Ho., Cahircoulish, Co. 
Limerick; George; and Henry. Of whom 


Robert m. Martha Campion and had issue 
Benjamin of Knuckfield, Tipperary, who m. 
— d. of Robert Evans. is issue were (1) 
Robert of Alleen, m. — Bennett; (2) Samuel 
of Golden Garden near Alleen, who m, — 
Green of Greenmount, Co. Limerick; (3) 
Henry, m. niece of L. Chancellor FitzGibbon ; 
(4) Benjamin m. (1794), Many, only child of 
att John Webb, of Island Bridge, Co 
Dublin; and three daughters all married, but 
no issue mentioned. 

(1) Robert had issue (i) Benjamin Bennett, 
mayor of Clonmel, c. 1835, who m. — Evans, 
and had issue Samuel, Maria Massey, Pru- 
dence, Benjamin, George, and William; and 
(ii) George of Pigsboro’ (?), d. 1851, who.m. 
and had issue three daughters all married. 

(2) Samuel had issue Benjamin, Capt, John 
of Maynooth (?), Frank, and four daughters, 
three married, 

(4) Benjamin had issue Benjamin Webb 
(clk.), m,. — Guy ; Sarah Elizabeth m. George 
Loane, M.D., of Bandon, Army surgeon; 
Louisa m. F. Herrick; Maria m. — Biggs; 
Robert (d.s.p. 1876), surgeon at Queenstown ; 
John Webb, solr. (d. 1887 aet. 71), m. Ade- 
laide, dau. of — Eagle, Army surgeon; 
Adeline, m, George E. Eagle (clk.) and had 
iste Mary Webb (d. 1942) and Edward (4d. 
1910); George Webb, of Broadstairs. 

Sarah Elizabeth Loane had issue (i) 
Richard H. (d. 1899), m. J. Green; (ii) 
Mary Webb m. W. H. Beamish and had issue 
Wiliam Henry (d.s.p.); (iii) Anna Frances ; 
liv.) Sarah Bradshaw m. Col, Heard,’ of 
Iehena Ho,, Cork; (v) Georgina R.; (vi) 
Rowland Walpole (di 1838). 

John Webb Bradshaw had issue (i) Isabella 








] Mary, m. — Brunskill (clk.), and had issue 


Herrick; (ii) Benjamin Webb (d. 1915), m. 
Louise Hitchcock; (iii) Georgina. Also by 
second wife, Sarah Houghton, dau, of Thos. 
Waters, of Northampton, he had (iv) Thomas 
Robert, M.D., m. Rosemary, dau, of TF. R. 
Glynn, M.D., etc. 

The surname of Bradshaw now disappears. 

Richard H, Loane had issue Alice i 
(d. 1899); George Bradshaw (d. young); 
George Green m. Edith Armitage; John (d. 
young). 

Sarah Heard had issue Francis George 
m, Alice Thornton; Sara Bradshaw m. 
Edward H. Sully; George (d.s.p.); Ellen 
Splaine; Arabella; Amy Florence; Mary 
Webb. 

George Green Loane had issue Alice Mar-. 
garet; Joan Edith m. F. G. Wood-Smith 
(Major, R.A.M.C.), and had issue John Pat- 
rick and Patricia Frances; Mary Webb; and 
Elizabeth Bradshaw. 

Francis George Heard had issue Rosalind 
May, m. Lionel C. Lodge, M.B. ; Sylvia Mar- 
garet m. Jack Muff and had issue Thelma 
Rosalind (b. 1939); Francis George (Major, 
West Yorkshires). 

HIBERNICUS. 


HE DEAD HAND: DICKENS AND 
SCOTT.—In the summer of 1868 it was 
clear, says Forster, that-Dickens’s visit to the 
United States had told heavily upon him. 
But he occupied his valuable time in editing 
and selecting ‘ Religious Opinions of the late 
Chauncy Hare Townshend,’ which appeared 
in 1869. Townshend had died during the tour 
in the States and was an old friend whose 
request Dickens did not like to refuse. He 
appears in 1841 as encouraging Dickens’s 
belief in mesmerism. Has any one read this 
book? It might be interesting in the Editor’s 
comments, though I observe that one bio- 
grapher writes of ‘‘ a chaotic mass of religious 
lucubrations.”” Dickens in hig letters writes 
strongly of the affection he felt for the man 
and of the incoherence and tautology of his 
opinions, ‘‘ which he sincerely believed would 
tend to the happiness of mankind.”” That 
purpose would have been better served by a 
finished ‘ Edwin Drood.’ One cannot help 
wishing that Forster had stepped in and done 
most of the job, which seems the kind of thing 
well fitted for his heavy and solemn comment. 
The penalties inflicted by the wishes of dead 
friends are formidable. 

Scott had to edit the posthumous poetry of 
Anna Seward, ‘‘ most of which,’’ he remarks, 
‘* is absolutely excerable.’’ The three volumes 
were a failure. Scott had refused to edit the 
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six of the lady’s correspondence, but he per- 
suaded Constable to allow him to draw his 
pen through passages he regarded as unsuit- 
able for print. 

Wye 


LICE MEYNELL AND NAPOLEON III. 
—It was not of him but of Louis Blanc 
that she had any personal knowledge. Stand- 
ing on her grandfather’s hearth-rug he had 
said: ‘‘ L’anglais et le frangais; ce sont les 
deux langues qui resteront; l’anglais pour le 
commerce, le francais pour la littérature.” 
She comments: ‘‘ The blood of a silent lis- 
tener was only ten years old, but it boiled.”’ 
There it was probably that she heard Louis 
Blanc twenty times in after years express his 
conviction that Napoleon III was a fool— 
“‘ béte, béte—il n'est pas permis d’étre si 
béte.”’ 

I quote from Merry England for January 
1885, in the second part of a review of Lord 
Malmesbury’s Memoirs. “Francis Philli- 
more ’’ is quoting from ‘“‘ his’’ own reminis- 
cences, but ‘‘ Francis Phillimore’’ was some- 
times, if‘not always, Alice Meynell; and this 
article is “‘ signed all over’’ as hers by some 
of the passages I am about to quote. 

Lady Blessington, Bulwer, Dickens, and D’Orsay, 
and those other familiar names that sound distant, 
like all other things belonging to the youth of our 
fathers. Every generation is surprised in turn at 
the shortness of its own life, but keeps the illusion 
of childhood as to the immense spaces of time that 
were lived through by the generation that imme- 
diately preceded it. 

That thought is the germ of her essay on 
“*The Illusion of Historic Time ’”’ (an essay 
which to one who has passed her fiftieth year 
seems among the most momentous comments 
on human life). It is also the thought of her 
poem: ‘‘ To the Early Dead in Battle.” 

These two articles: ‘‘ Emperor and Ex- 
Minister,’’ are Alice Meynell’s grave humane 
protest once more against Louis Blanc, and it 
is for this lovely justice that I direct atten- 
tion to them—and for something else. No 
one, since Dorothy gave William ‘‘ eyes and 
ears,’’ had such eyes—or ears—as Alice Mey- 
nell (but, yes, she would have said—‘‘ Dickens 
had ’’). 


The Boulogne failure . . . doubtless added to the 
impression among Napoleon’s companions at this 
time that this Prince of shabby conspiracy was a 
fool. [Then she quotes Louis Blanc, and sum- 
marizes the examples he gave, and continues]: All 
this is the view of a disputant who was not ad- 
mitted into his companion’s mind, who did not 
hear its secret commentaries or follow its processes. 
And in addition ... Napoleon was at the dis- 





slow tongue among fluent theorists, 

. .. besides a difficult tongue, Louis Napoleon 
had dull eyes, eyes so lightless that they looked 
almost dead, and he had the sensitive dislike which 
arises from some forms of ill-health to meeting the 
looks of those with whom he spoke. . . Now the 
fluent Republican had generally very bright eyes, 
and had no self-consciousness in letting the 
world meet the full light of their vivacity, their vivid 
unintellectual intelligence. . . 

It is not improbable¢that on the long walks home 
at night from Lady Blessington’s in those earlier 
years he flinched under Louis Blanc’s ruthless com- 
mand of language and under Dickens’s emphasis 
and vigour. . . 

Are they right who so long asserted that the 
horses, and the cooks—the cooks especially — the 
diamonds, and the whole sensuous luxury of 
empire were the prizes for the sake of which the 
long plots of so many years were hatched?. . . In 
subsequent years Napoleon told Lord Malmesbury 
of a diary written in exile, in which he had ex 
pressed his mission—‘‘to restore happiness to 
France, and the eagles to the army; all the rest 
was a bagatelle !” The man who spoke so little 
in London was always a pérorateur with his pen, 


With the game fine understanding—and in 
this, surely, she surpassed Dickens—she 
speaks of the Empress : 


. . . a fitting Empress for his Empire — a little 
too delicate for the slangy ‘society that surrounded 
her. Lord Malmesbury tells us how the exagger- 
ated women of her Court smoked in her open 
carriage, and how her sweet temper endured it, 
and how her dignity in graver matters was offended 
by the coarse manners of a princess of her hus- 
band’s family. Her exaltation gave a romance 
which was wanting to the situation. Her luxury 
and liveliness particularly impressed the English in 
the dowdy period of 1853 and thereabouts. 


Of course the review closes with the war of 
1870: ‘‘ A war intended by Bismarck, but 


decided by the Empress and Marshal Le 
Boeuf.”’ 


When Lord Malmesbury saw the exile again in 
1872 he found him “ much more depressed. at, the 
destruction of Paris, and at the anarchy prevailing 
over France, than at his own misfortunes; and that 
the Communists should have committed such 
horrors in the presence of their enemies, the Prus- 
sian armies, appeared to him the very acme of 
humiliation, and of national infamy. 

With this note of noble sorrow closes this frag- 
mentary record of a life which had had _ twenty 
years of ignoble pleasure. . . To him the pleasure 
had brought no happiness, and the sorrow and 
loneliness of that historic life are the best things 
to remember over the English grave of the last 
Emperor of the French. 


It is likely that no praise Alice Meynell 
ever received—from Patmore, from Meredith, 
from Thompson—pleased her as praise from 











advantage (or advantage) which besets a man of | 


Shakespeare would have done. That has now 
to be added, from his most tragic Queen: 
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After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 


FRANCES. PRICE. 


ILTON AND BISHOP WILLIAMS.— 
In 1641/42 John Milton assailed the 

Bishops of the Church of England with 
vehemence and, I am sure, considerable 
delight. Hig chief attacks were on Joseph 
Hall, then Bishop of Exeter, and Archbishop 
Ussher of Armagh among the living, and 
Lancelot Andrewes among the dead. 

He aimed a glancing blow against an un- 
named Prelate in ‘The Reason of Church- 
governement Urg’d against Prelaty’ (Lon- 
don, 1641), pp. 10-11 (‘ Columbia Milton,’ 
iii, 196). Speaking of the Episcopal claims 
to antiquity, he said: 

And that the Prelates have no sure foundation 
in the Gospell, their own guiltinesse doth manifest : 
they would not else run questing up as high as 
Adam to fetch their originall, as tis said one of 
them lately did in publick. 

The quaint statement that Adam was the 
first bishop was made by John Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, just then beset with some 
of the major ream of his stormy career. 
Ir a speech reported in ‘ The Diurnall Occur- 
rences cr Dayly Proceedings of Both Houses, 
in this Great and Happy Parliament ’ 
(London, 1641), p. 415, upon the Bill against 
the Bishops, made in Parliament early in 
November, 1641, William, Lord Viscount 
Saye and Sele began: ‘‘I shall not need to 
begin as high as Adam in answer to what 
hath been drawn down from thence by a 
Bishop concerning this question ’’ in refusing 
to debate the origins of Episcopacy. In a 
marginal note appears: ‘‘The Bishop of 
Lincoln,” indicating that Bishop Williams’s 
remark was well known and an occasion of 
sardonic mirth wherever men discussed poli- 
tics in the excited London of 1641. 

Milton must have known the original maker 
of the remark, but he chose here and, so far 
as I know, in all his writings, never to men- 
tion Williams once either by name or diocese. 

Ratew A. Have. 

University of Minnesota. 


ALSEY AND THRALE FAMILIES.— 
According :to Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ 
Edmund Halsey, of Southwark, died 19 Aug. 
1729. He was a wealthy brewer, a director of 
the § 08 Sea Company and M.P. for South- 
war 
Mrs, K. Blomfield, secretary of the Society 
of Genealogists, London, has kindly supplied 








an abstract of Edmund Halsey’s will which 
mentions : 


daughter, Lady Ann, wife of Rt. Hon. Lord Cob- 
ham; wife Ann Halsey; niece Anna Smith, of St. 
Albans, Herts; brother Thomas Halsey; niece 
Martha Adams, wife of William Adams, of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, cooper; niece Elizabeth Hal- 
sey; niece Ann Pyke, wife of Edward Pyke, of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, grocer; wife’s sister, now 
wife of Mr. Samuel Ashurst; friend Sir Edmund 
Probyn, knight; Alex. Denton, Esq., Samuel 
Prime, of London, mercht. My clerk, Mr. Lewin 
Lawndy. Mr. Samuel Wise, Joseph Hewitt, of 
Stoke parsonage, co. Bucks. Property at Orping- 
ton. Dated and proved 1729 (Somerset House, 
London). 


Much further information on the Halsey 
and Thrale families will be found in the 


recently published ‘ Thraliana,’ edited by 
Miss Katharine C. Balderston (Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1942), 2 vols.; see vol. i, pp. 


299-300. 

Edmund Halsey’s niece, Elizabeth Halsey, 
mav have been identical with the Elizabeth 
Halsey mentioned in the will of Edward Pyke, 
Esq., of St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey : 
dated 21 Feb, 1766; codicil 8 Nov. 1766; 
proved 20 July 1767 (P..C.C., register 
Legard, fo. 278). This Edward Pyke’s wife, 
Ann (née Halsey ?) seems to have predeceased 
him, for she is not mentioned in his will. 


E. F. M. 


HE STYLE OF DR. JOHNSON (See 
clxxxii. 168).—As I read the passage 
quoted below I was haunted! by an echo, which 
I did not at first identify. What at first I 
thought was ‘‘ Here is a brother soul to that 
Grammarian of whom his disciples so 
curiously said: 


He was a man born with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo! 


And yet not so curiously: A. E. Housman 


was such another.’’ 


I began this translation when | was still almost 
a schoolboy, very much in love with my author, 
and sufficiently simple to think that all the world 
must be eager to read Thucydides. The publica- 
tion of the first book very quickly convinced me of 
my error: nobody took the least notice of my 
labours, and ‘I had not even the satisfaction of 
hearing them abused. Although not a little dis- 
couraged by this indifference. I nevertheless trans- 
lated the second book some time afterwards, being 
now actuated, not by any idea of fame or useful- 
ness, but merely by an instinctive wish to finish 
what I had once begun. In the course of the 
year 1873 I completed the remaining six books, 
and now offer the whole work to the public in 
the hope that it may meet with the attention which 
a fragment failed to obtain. It is not for me to 








say how it is executed; but I think I have 
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bestowed more care on my work than is often given 
by labourers in so unprofitable a field, and if I 
have failed in doing justice to my original, it is 
from the innate difficulty of the task, or my own 
want of the proper ability, and not from lack of 
any diligence. 

But as I copied out the passage, it was the 
voice of Johnson I heard, writing to Lord 
Chesterfield. The hand was the hand of 
Richard Crawley. ‘‘ How much I like this 
writer’s manly style! ’’ as Tennyson said in a 
suppressed poem. 


REVIEWER. 


UTTING OUT AND ITS RESULTS.— 
Everything has to be short nowadays, if 
not reduced to mere capital letters, such as 
the ‘‘ M.O.I.”’ This process of shortening is 
at its best an art but is more commonly a 
matter of hacking and spoiling. Those who 
** curtail the already curtail’d cur,” as Cal- 
verley says in his parody of Browning, are 
apt to ignore logic—a thing never valued by 
the English people—and reduce the sense of 
the shortened words to obscurity or nonsense. 
Reade in ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
chap. xxxvii, has preserved a curious instance 
of this. He is talking of evidence spoilt by 
condensing it, The Alderman was examining 
Manon, a female servant, who saved the lives 
of the two travellers when a murderous attack 
was made on them at an inn, though one of 
the thieves was her lover. Reade comments 
on the Alderman’s muddling of girl’s evi- 
dence : 


The old boy condensed ut supra . . . anticipating 
as far as possible, the tuneful Sinclair. 


He adds a footnote: 


Sinclair was a singer; and complained to the 
manager that in the operatic play of “ Rob Roy ” 
he had a multitude of mere words to utter be- 
tween the songs. ‘‘ Cut, my boy, cut!” said the 
manager. On this, vox et p.n. [vox et preterea 
nihil, the mere voice which was nothing else] 
out Scott [rather, Scott’s adapter for the stage], 
and doubtless many of his cuts would not have 
discredited the condensers of evidence. But only 
one of his master-strokes has reached posterity. 
His melodious organs had been taxed with this 
sentence: ‘“ Rashleigh is my cousin; but for 
what reason I cannot divine, he is my bitterest 
enemy.” This he condensed and delivered thus: 
** Rashleigh is my cousin, but for what reason I 
cannot divine.” 


The drama was first performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, on 15 Feb, 1819 and was a 
marked success, Lockhart, iv. 227. Scott was 
present, and enjoyed Charles Mackay so much 
as the Bailie Jarvie that he wrote,to him ‘a 
long letter of congratulation, signed ‘‘ Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham.” Lockhart mentions 





three other characters as well played, but not 
the name of Sinclair. 

The ancient drama of Greece has suffered 
many reckless cuts made by German scholars, 
who in a crowded profession have to distin- 
guish themselves somehow. They cut out 
what does not please them. Jebb in his 
edition of Sophocles has shown the frequent 
futility and lack of taste in this hacking. In 
the ‘(dipus Rex’ C£dipus, talking to 
Jocasta his wife, begins the narrative which 


| shows that he has unwittingly killed his 


father with the line: 
Now, lady, I will tell thee the truth. 


This line has been added in the margin of 
the best MS, but appears in the text of all 
the others. Dindorf and Nauck eject it, not 
seeing that it is “X, characteristic of the 
striking character of Gidipus. He will hide 
nothing from his wife, He never flinches 
from the truth and will have it out at all 
costs, With admirable patience Jebb collects 
and annotates these excisions, adding a total 
in his Prefaces of the lines not wanted in 
Germany. In other plays of Sophocles the 
list is long. Thus 70 lines have been suspected 
or rejected in the ‘ Philoctetes’ and 120 in 
the ‘ Trachinie.’ But this last score moves 
him to record the comment : 

It is to be regretted when a habit of mind such 
as might be fostered by the habitual composition 
of telegrams is applied to the textual criticism of 
poetry—or, indeed, of prose. 

To-day a writer who has something impor- 
tant to say and knows how to say it may be 
glad to give it a large circulation in the 
popular Press. But he will be less pleased 
when he sees what has been made of it. 

WY oc eke 


HE KECK FAMILY.—Lord Campbell in 
his ‘Lives of the Chancellors’ at once 
explained and avoided the difficulties of the 
Keck pedigree by comparing the family to 
Gray’s rude forefathers of the hamlet, the 
mere uncounted folk 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or recollection. 
The difficulty of identifying the Anthony 
Keck who was selected by Radcliffe as his 
executor and trustee ig further complicated by 
the circumstance that there were several con- 
temporaries of that name, and that more 
than one of them had been born with a dif- 
ferent surname. They ‘were all descended 
from Sir Anthony Keck, Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, or his brother. Anthony Keck, of 
whom an account was given at ante p. 101, 
was son of Sir Anthony’s son Francis. He, 
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however, died in 1726 in his father’s lifetime 
and was thus almost certainly too young to 
have been Radcliffe’s trustee. After my 
article was in page proof, too late for addi- 
tions, I noticed in Beeseley’s ‘ History of 
Bunbury’ a reference to Anthony Keck of 
leicestershire as patron of the spa at Astrop, 
which Radcliffe also is said to have recom- 
mended to hig patients—until the parish made 
an affiliation order against him. 

Pedigrees in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ iii, 
253, and in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ showed 
that Radcliffe’s executor was, in all prob- 
ability, Anthony Keck of Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, nephew of Sir Anthony and 
cousin of his son Francis. He died in Novem- 
ber 1736, leaving £7,000 a year (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vi, 685) to his only child Martha, 
wife of Rev, David James, rector of Wough- 
ton, Bucks (Lipscomb, iv, 428), whose son 
Anthony took the name and arms of Keck 
and married Ann, daughter and heir of 
William Busby, son of Catherine, sister and 
c-heir of Sir George Beaumont of Stoughton, 
leics,, another of Radcliffe’s trustees. 

Their son, George Anthony Keck, left his 
Leicestershire estates to his nephew by mar- 
riage, the Hon. Henry Littleton Powys, 5th 
sn of Thomas 2nd Lord Lilford, who assumed 
the name of Keck and whose posterity con- 
~ to flourish (‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1879, i, 

1). 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


| L. DODGSON, PAMPHLETEER, (See 
ante p. 120).—It may not be generally 
known that Lewis Carroll was an indefatig- 
ible publisher of pamphlets, and the biblio- 
graphy of his work included by S. Dodgson 
Collingwood in his ‘ Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll ’ (1898) enumerates no less than 128 
publications of thig strange genius, ranging 
from 4 pp. brochures to the world-famous 
children’s stories and the lesser known mathe- 
matical works. His pamphlets, of which 
those mentioned in Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue 
are a fair sample, deal with a great variety 
of subjects, although naturally university 
politics play a great part. One of the most 
popular of these pamphlets was ‘The New 
Belfry of Christ Church, Oxford; a Mono- 
graph by D.C.L.’, first published in 1872, 
which ran into five editions, and which was 
‘satirical attack on a feature of that college 

vhich has now disappeared. 

L. M. W. 


PIGEONS.—According to my own observa- 
tion—for the past 60 years—I have never 
n able to discover any authentic and valid 
acount of a wood pigeon being crossed with 








a domestic pigeon, After many trials (about 
1879) I obtained wood pigeons’ eggs, hatched 
them under tame pigeons; the resultant 
male was subsequently mated with a homing 
pigeon, and produced a pair of hybrids, the 
only case I have ever known that would stand 
the criticism of a naturalist. 


Watter Cercry Cox. 
Denver, U.S.A. 


ILLERTON AND HOLNICOTE.—The 
presentation of the Killerton and Holni- 
cote estates, in Somerset and Devon, to the 
National Trust, by Sir Richard Acland, sent 
my thoughts back to that fine essay by Richard 
Jefferies, ‘Summer in Somerset,’ first pub- 
lished in the English Illustrated Magazine, 
1887, and afterwards included in ‘ Field and 
Hedgerow,’ 1889. The revelant passage 
runs; 


The thatched house at Holnicote by the foot of 
Selworthy much interested me; it is one of the last 
of thatched houses inhabited by a gentleman-and 
landed proprietor. Sir Thomas Acland, who re- 
sides here, is a very large owner. Thatch prevails 
on his estates; thatched cottages, thatched farm- 
houses, and his thatched mansion. In the coolness 
of the evening the birds began to sing and squirrels 
played across the lawn in front of Holnicote House. 
Humble-bees hummed in the grass and visited the 
flowers of the holly bushes. Thrushes sang, and 
chaffinches, and sweetest of all, if simplest in notes, 
the greenfinches talked and courted in the trees. 
Two cuckoos called in different directions, wood- 
pigeons raised their voices in pages Wood, and 
rooks went over cawing in their deliberate way. 
In the level meadow from among the tall grasses 
and white-flowering wild parsley a landrail called 
“ crake, crake,”’ ceaselessly. There was a sense of 
rest and quiet, and with it a joyousness of bird- 
life, such as should be about an English homestead. 


Samvet J. Looker. 
Billericay. 


‘MATTHEW ARNOLD: AN UNCOL- 

LECTED POEM.—The poem printed 
overleaf was contributed to ‘A Wreath of 
Stray Leaves,’ 1875, and was not reprinted by 
Arnold, nor, I think, till now. Its occasion 1s 
thus explained : 


Emily Bliss Gould, wife of the physician to the 
American legation in Rome, had, among other 
means of preparing destitute children to earn a fe- 
putable living, established a printing press. Stray 
Leaves, “‘ every letter of its type set by the agile 
fingers of little children,” was planned to assist the 
funds of the school, to employ the printing press, 
and to show what the pupils could do in that line, 
but while it was still in the course of production 
Mrs. Gould died (31 August 1875), and the book 
was dedicated to her memory. These facts are 
taken from the editorial note by T, Adolphus 
Trollope and the preface by Mary Howitt. Ames 
the other contributors were Lord Houghton, W. W. 
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Story, William Howitt, and Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke. 
Arnold’s poem was as follows : 
To daily tasks we set our hand, 
And oft the spirit, pent at home, 
Breaks out and ‘longs for Switzerland, 
Longs oftener yet and pines for Rome. 
I pass’d to-day o’er Walton Heath— 
The coming spring-time’s earliest stir 
Quickened and moved, a happy breath, 
In moss, and gorse, and shining fir. 
Fortunate firs ! who never think 
How firs less curst by Fortune’s frown 
O’er Glion fringe the mountain’s brink, 
Or dot the slopes to Vevey down. 
I cross’d St. George’s Hill to-day— 
There in the leaf-strewn copse I found 
The tender foxglove-plants display 
Their first green muffle on the ground. 
™ envy not, this tranquil brood, 
cyclamens whose blossoms fill 
With fragrance all Frascati’s wood 
Along the gracious Alban Hill ! 
Man only, with eternal bent 
To come and go, to shift and range, 
At life and living not content, 
Chafes in his place, and pines for change. 
Yet happy,—since his feverish blood 
Leaves him no rest, and change he will,— 
When restlessness is restless good, 
Still mending, lessening, human ill ! 
Unwearied, as from land to land 
The incessant wanderer takes his way, 
To hold the light and reach the hand 
To all who sink, to all who stray! 
A. M. 
[The poem is included in a forthcoming Oxford 
edition — Ep.] 


OCKER - LAMPSON ON COVENTRY 
PATMORE.—Quaritch’s Catalogue 605, 
item 414, describes a copy of Patmore’s 
‘Faithful for Ever,’ 1860, inscribed ‘‘ H. 
Jane Lampson, with the kind regards of 
Coventry Patmore.”’ 
Frederick Locker, who married Miss Lampson, 
has written on a fly-leaf: 
A pretty book for any weather, 
So let us read it through together. 


OLYBRIUS. 


EUR-DE-LYS.—There igs much uncer- 

tainty concerning the origin of this 
heraldic charge. As far as I have been able 
to gather, it ha not been suggested that it 
may represent a partly opened flower of the 
common yellow iris (iris pseudacorus). 

When this flower has only two petals open 
it looks very like the fleur-de-lys, This may 
account for the fact that it is always tinc- 
tured or, 


a 


Readers’ Queries. 


— 


J L. STEWART: TWO WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS.—The accompanying ilhy. 
trations are from two water-colour drawings 
by J. L. Stewart (d. c: 1863). The upper one 
is marked on the back: ‘‘ Near the Battery 
Quay, Newcastle-on-Tyne,’’ but the Curator 
of the Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
wrote to me, after seeing the picture, saying 
that there is certainly no district of that 
name in Newcastle, and as far as he hag been 
able to trace, there are no old records o 
prints of a road or street in Newcastle-on. 
Tyne as represented by the picture, Can any. 
one identify the scene of either picture? 


FrRaNK GUYMER. 
London, E.C.3. 


HOMAS AND SAMPSON CARTER- 
Can any reader add to the information 
already given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and Grove’ 
‘ Dictionary of Music’ concerning the above, 
Thomas wag apparently a composer of some 
merit. He ig mentioned in the recollections 
of O’Keefe—these, despite many appeals and 
a long search, I have been unable to obtain. 
Whereaboute in London did Thomas die and 
where wag he buried? His father is men- 
tioned as Timothy Carter, What was he and 
where did he live ? 

Sampson in one work is called the older 
brother, and in the other the younger, which 
is correct ? 

Sampson, Doc.Music, married Maria, 
youngest daughter of William Bellingham 
Swan, of Dublin, and had a son Sampson, 
later Major Sampson Carter, chief magistrate 
of police for Co, Cork and Co. Tipperary 
and stipendiary magistrate for Co. Tipperary, 
stationed at Nenagh 1819-1840. 

His arms and a four generation pedigree 
were registered at Ulsters Office in 1854 by 
the Swan family. He bore for arms: azr 
two lions rampant combatant or. Crest; lion's 
head erased or. Motto ‘‘ Fidus et Audax.” 
These are the same as those of the Carters 0 
St. Columb, Cornwall. I assume therefor 
that this family emigrated to Ireland from 
there, 

TERENCE BELLINGHAM CARTER. 


ICKLED MANGO.—What is known of this 
delicacy, mentioned by Boswell? I have 
heard it maintained that the mango is the 
best of all fruits, others backing the William 
pear. Can one ever hear of preserved mango 
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OHNSON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— 
In the great new edition of Boswell why is 
Hill’s note on Tunbridge Wells (i, 190) 
printed without comment? Ag it stands it is 
very much in the air, but it must refer to a 
late note of Malone’s, which I know only from 
Croker. Some years ago a Times leader gave 
me occasion to write a letter which was 
printed as follows: ‘‘ Your reference to Log- 
gan’s drawing of the Pantiles in 1748 moves 
one to inquire on what evidence the Dr. 
Johnson there depicted is to be identified with 
the lexicographer. Malone, followed by 
Croker, had no doubt about it; but the slim 
and rather dapper figure excites suspicion ; 
Johnson’s circumstances in 1748 make him 
and hig wife unlikely members of a gay 
crowd ; Richardson, in whose Correspondence 
the print is published, writes of ‘ Mr. Cibber 
over head and ears with Miss Chudleigh,’ of 
Speaker Onslow, Mr. Whiston, and Miss 
Peggy Banks, but no word of Johnson; who 
also was no doctor before 1765. A Dr. James 
Johnstone was an old friend and physician 
of the Lyttelton family, and Mr. (later 
Lord) Lyttelton is in the picture. Some 
better Johnsonian may be able to explain.”’ 
I was referred to Hill’s note, and wrote 
again: ‘‘ Loggan’s supposed evidence being 
discredited, what becomes of Johnson’s visit ? 
Malone’s note is obviously based on Loggan’s 
drawing. It does not occur in Boswell’s fourth 
edition (1804), but in that year Richardson’s 
Correspondence was published, with the draw- 
ing, and Malone seems to have added the 
note, with others, to one of the two later 
editions which he lived to produce. His refer- 
ence to Mrs. Johnson’s health, and Croker’s 
to the smart appearance of her and her hus- 
band—a circumstance which ought to have 
suggested a doubt—are no longer valid, and 
Thackeray’s description in ‘ The Virginians,’ 
along with your leading article, become more 
agreeable than historical.’’ I saw no further 

comment. - 

GrorcE G. LOoaNe. 


P.S.—Also on ‘‘ hell is paved with good in- 
tentions’’’ (ii, 360), is it not worth while to 
mention that Wesley has the very words in 
his Journal, 10 July, 1736? Malone’s note 
(quoted) seems much less to the point. And 
why (iii, 331), is the reference to Thucydides 
3. 104 omitted? He quotes the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo, ad fin. Johnson would seem 
not to have known the Hymne. 


OHNSON ANGRY.—In Boswell’s Life, 
17 April, 1778, we read how he warmly 
commended a remark made by Mrs, Knowles, 


« 





and how Boswell must needs chip in with “ 4 
fine application. Pray, Sir, bad you ever 
thought of it?’’ Johnson: ‘‘ I had not, Sir.” 
And the narrative proceeds, ‘‘ From this 
pleasing subject, he, 1 know not how or why, 
made a sudden transition to’’ his customary 
angry abuse of the Americans. Is not the 
‘“why ’’ obvious? His generosity could praise: 
a ‘‘ fine application ’’’ he had not thought of, 
but he simply could not stand having his 
failure rubbed in, ; 
G, G. L. 


RIFT-BOTTLE CLUES.—There is a con- 
siderable body of literature on the sub- 
ject of drift bottles, used to gauge and chart 
the flow and, to some extent, the speed of 
ocean currents. They were first employed in 
the interest of scientific correlation in 184%. 
when the Nautical Magazine issued a ‘“‘bottle- 
chart’ of the Atlantic (which, by the way, 
provoked some lively correspondence. ). 

The technique, of course, is very simple, A 
message, giving date and location and a 
request that this same message with date and 
place of finding be forwarded to some central 
clearing house, was sealed in a bottle and 
thrown overboard. When later—sometimes 
years later—the bottles were, by chance, 
picked up, the required information was noted 
and forwarded according to directions within. 
And the returns were, of course, afterward 
correlated, Since 1895 the U.S. Hydrographic 
Office has been using this system for keeping 
a record of currents. The same technique has 
been used to map circumpolar flows. Here, 
however, stout wooden kegs, with greater 
resistance to the ice, are used instead of 
bottles, And I am told that an island off 
the north of Scotland uses bottles for com- 
munication with the mainland when the 
weather will not permit crossing by boat. 

Before the drift bottle was put to any of 
these very practical uses it was, I believe, 
largely a medium through which castaways 
tried to attract the attention of a rescuer. 
A very up-to-date though disappointing 
example of this was the bottle , message 
believed to have come from the lost Amelia 
Earhart some years after her disappearance. 
What are the references in the earlier litera- 
ture of travel to rescue efforts of this kind? 


R. B. B. 
(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, January 1943.) 


“MHE DIAMOND RING” [An elabora- 

tion of the original query] (clxxxiii. 167, 
295)).—My interest im the story around which 
the ballad was written arises from the fact 
that as a boy I heard it from my great-aunt, 
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Janet McLaren, who was born near Stirlirig 
_the scene of the piece—and who came to this 
country about 1825. She once recited the whole 
tale to me. And about twenty years later I 
myself went to Stirling and heard it again. 

In the old kirkyard I was shown a preten- 
tious monument erected to the memory of the 
noble lady who had been buried alive. 

About ten years ago I was given a copy 
of the ballad as set down by an elderly gentle- 
man who had won a declamation contest with 
it in Georgia in 1870. He had! singled it out 
from a book of poems—and that is the book 
I’m looking for; also, any other fact which 
helps to place the first publication of the 
ballad, 

I am familiar with the comment that the 
English ‘N. and Q.’ has assembled on the 
subject of premature burial and _ recovery 
from apparent death, When medical science 
was yet undeveloped it was not uncommon to 
bury @ person still in a coma, 

“The Diamond Ring ’’ is, by the way, still 
accepted as fact in Stirling. I have had 
fairly recent report from a friend who 
returned to Sauchieburn and consulted the 
minister of St. Ninian’s. He knew the story, 
she said, but was afraid of its being revived 





and offending the descendanfs. 


Joun M. McBryve. | 
(From ‘American N. & Q.’, January 1943.) 


OHN BOWDEN.—I have been unable to | 
Uv trace the birthplace and parentage of the 
Rev. John Bowden, who entered St. Bees 
Theological College in 1851, ordained deacon 
1853, and'priest 1854. I have no further trace 
of him until 1858 when he became P.C. of 
Thurgoland and curate of Stainborough in the 
West Riding of Yorks, From there he went 
to Oakengates, Salop, in 1861 and was British 
chaplain, Christiana, Norway, 1865, Rector of 
Rakeby, North Riding, Yorks 1866, Vicar of 
Marchington, Staffs, 1867, Vicar of Hannah 
with Hagnaby and Markby, Lincs, 1870, 
which he held until his death at Alford, Lincs, 
and was buried at Hannah 24 Oct. 1873, aged 
47. He was the author of ‘ Reminiscences of 
War in the East’ in the United Serwices 
1856 ; its people, 
R ucts and institutions’ 1867; ‘ Black’s 

uide to Norway ’ 1867; ‘ The Naturalist in 
Norway, or, Notes on the wild animals, 


Magazin ‘ Norway : 
a 





birds, fishes, and plants of that country, with 
some account of the principal salmon rivers ’ 
1869. He is described on the title-page of this 
work, which was dedicated by permission to 
Lord Dufferin and Clandeboye, K.P., as 


LL.D.. I should be glad to know if there is | 


a portrait of him in existence, and also if he 
left any family, Any particulars of him 
will be welcomed by the present rector of 
Rakeby. 

W. OLIVER. 


HE WIDOW THOMS COFFEE HOUSE. 
—These words with the date 4 Jan. 
1745/6, are written in my copy of Capt. 
George Carleton’s Memoirs. Was it usual for 
such places to keep books? Stuck on the inside 
of the cover is a printed slip, ‘‘ Case E, Shelf 
7.’ The same volume has a gay heraldic 
book-plate in gold and colours, of Dauntesey, 
Agecroft Hall. Who was this? Was the 
double date in use for long before the introduc- 

tion of the new style in 1752? 

HIBERNICUS. 


HE TOY SYMPHONY.—Have the annals 
of this art-form ever been written? 
Something of the sort was Bonnell Thornton’s 
burlesque ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ set. by 
Dr. Burney ‘to the ancient British Musick, 
viz., the salt-box, the jew’s-harp, the mar- 
row-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or 
hurdy-gurdy, etc.’’ 


R. H. 


OPE’S ILIAD.—The opening of Pope’s 
Iliad is cited by ‘O.D.Q.’ in a form 
unfamiliar to me, and I find the same in 
Johnson’s Life of Pope: 
The wrath of Peleus’ son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddess, sing! 
I had thought that the form given by Bartlett, 
for example, was universally known: 
Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing? 
Where does the other come from ? 
R. H. 


“(,ALLED HOME.”’—In the West of Eng- 

land this is a common phrase for the 
publication of banns of marriage. Hardy 
used the phrase in this sense in ‘ Tess of the 
Durbervilles’ and ‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree.’ Patman in ‘ The Book of the Axe’ 
(4th ed. p. 133) quotes from the Beaminster 
registers : 


These are to certify all whom it may concern that 
William Walker and Loveday Michel have bin 
called home at Froom Vauchurch three several 
Sundaies by me Ralphe Bridle, Register. The 7th 
day of November 1653. Then William Walker, a 
souldier in the troope of Captaine Scotten, pre- 
sented me with a certificate certified under the hand 
of Ralphe Bridle, register in the parish of Frome 
Vauchurch, that the said William and Loveday 
Michell were called home according to the ordin- 


ance of Parliament. That the same was a true 
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certificate was attested by Robert Harris, of May- 
den Newton, innholder, whereupon the said William 
Walker and Loveday Michell were married together 
at Strode House by Thomas Gollop, Esq., justice 
of the peace in the County of Dorset, the said 7th 
day of November, in the year aforesaid, in the 
presence of (signatures of four witnesses). 

Can anyone tell. me the origin of the phrase 
and if it dates back before the Common- 
wealth. 

PREBENDARY G. W. SAUNDERS. 


NIGHTHOOD BY PROXY.—A letter 

from James, second Lord Fife, to his 

factor, dated 27 April 1779, about his natural 
son, contains the following passage : 

I gave you a hint about the Capt. last post. I 
have always lived in great Intimacy with Sir James 
Harris, the Minister at Petersburg; and his father 
Mr. Harris, upon Sir James being made a Knight 
of the Bath, desired that the Capt. might walk for 
him, as he is at Peterburg, and it is a very good 
thing for a young officer, so you may believe I 
approved of it. I wrote yesterday to Lord Hert- 
ford to propose him to the King, and probably to- 
morrow Mr. Harris and I will attend the Capt. 
to St. James’s, when his Majesty will knight bim 
and he will walk out Sir James Duff. 

On this the comment of the editors of the 
volume of Lord Fife’s letters is: 

The great event of this year for Lord Fife was 
the knighting of his favourite son James as proxy 
for Sir James Harris, afterwards Lord Malmesbury, 
who was made a K.C.B. (James Duff becoming a 
Knight Bachelor). 


Will some correspondent enlighten my 
ignorance about this apparently extra- 
ordinary procedure? Between what years was 
it ‘‘a very good thing for a young officer ’’ 
with influence to ‘‘ walk for’’ some family 
friend receiving a K.C.B. and ‘‘ walk out ”’ 
a Knight Bachelor ’’ ? 

Is there any evidence as to how these cheap 
vicarious knighthoods were regarded, either by 
the young officers or by society in general ? 

Was the practice connected with the older 
honours system by which the eldest son of a 
peer or baronet could claim a knighthood on 
coming of age? 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ENERAL HAWLEY.—Musgrave’s ‘ Obit- 
uary,’ vol, iii, p. 175 (London, Harl. Soc., 
1900), contains these entries : 

Hawley, Mrs. (mother of the Brig. Gen- 
eral), July 1737. (H.R.C. 12). 

Hawley, Lady, relict of the Gen’l. 17 
Oct. 1769. (L.M. 545). 

Who was this General Hawley? It seems 
improbable that he could have been related to 
the Lieut.-General Henry Hawley, who died 
in 1759; cf. ‘N. and Q.’, clv. 357. 








ee cee 


Horace Walpole, in an account of a ‘ Pre 
tended Memorial,’ refers to a General Hawley, 
and says: 

* |. . for as Hawley could not read, he must of 
necessity communicate it to others.’’ (See ‘ Memoirs 
of George the Second,’ by Horace Walpole, vol, i, 
p. 265; London, Murray, 1822). . 

Who was the Hawley to whom Walpole 
thus refers ? 

FE. B. Luctrvs. 


LBIN R. BURT.—Can anyone give bio- 
graphical particulars of this artist 
beyond what appears’in the ‘D.N.B.’? He 
seems to have resided at Hockley, near Bir- 
mingham, Bath and Chester, and to have died 
at Reading. Eleven very clever drawings of 
old Chester characters have been recently 
given by me to the Grosvenor Museum, Ches- 
ter. A son of his (Henry Wellington Burt) 
was at the King’s School, Chester, between 
1825 and 1829. 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


GHAKESPEARE.—Who was it said: 
‘h P a vs 

Get all experience, and at last it is 

But as a key to part interpret his, 

and what was the context? I think it was 
in the Academy of about forty years ago that 
I encountered the lines—four in all, of which 
I can only recall two—and I think they were 
ascribed to Lowell, but I don’t find them in 
his poems nor in his essay ‘ Shakespeare Once 


More.’ 
W.W.k 
VIII-CENTURY PERIODICAL: THE 
WHIGG (1718).—Can any of your 


readers give me some information about this 
periodical? According to Crane and Kaye, 
‘ A Census of British Newspapers and Period. 
icals 1620-1800,’ Item 2160a, p. 178, it ie not 
to be found in the U.S. ; and I have found no 
mention of it among the listed holdings of 
the Bodleian or the British Museum. A fuller 
description is given in ‘N. and Q.’ 3 8. ix 
(1866), p. 92, by Writram Lee: The Whigg 
weekly, W. Chetwood { publisher?], 3 ree 
1718 [first issue?]. I should be most grateful 
for more information concerning it and 
especially for any clue as to where extant 
numbers might be searched for. 


Rat BLaNcHARD. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PRONUNCIATION : MEDIAL NG.—It is 
only recently that I have -noticed even 
educated people saying strenth and lenth for 
strength’? and “length.” Is this so? and 
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why do they do it? Are there dialects in 
which it is the traditional pronunciation ? 
| thought I was going to read through all 
Robert Bridges’s essays printed in his 
phonetic alphabet only to find that he never 
found occasion to use those words, but at 
length (or lenth) I was rewarded: in the first 
age and last line of his essay on Bunyan he 
has ‘‘ lengthwise ’’ with the ng symbol, where 
(Ifear) Mr. Harold Nicolson would have said 
‘enthwise.’’ e 

PEDANT. 


)9EMS OF ‘‘ FRANK FORESTER” 

(HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT) 1888. 
—Who was the editor of the above-mentioned 
book, published by Wiley, New York, 1888? 
He or she is described as Morgan Herbert, 
“an American representation of the illus- 
trious Herbert family.’’ My copy, which 
appears complete as issued, lists ten illustra- 
tions of ‘‘ Frank Forester ’’ and members of 
the family and places of residence, All these 
plates are lacking. Do they occur in any 
alition or copies ? 

P. D. M. 


“T). HIST.”’” DEGREE.—Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff was a D.Hist., but what Univer- 
sity conferred this degree? Is it an Oxford 
degree ? 
rE. ¥... 


HUILLIER.—Jean (or John) Pierre 
Thuillier claimed descent from the Baron 
Jean Thuillier Malaperte de Nieuville, one 
of the gentlemen of the Bedchamber to Charles 
VIII, and belonged to one of the Huguenot 
families which quitted France toward the 
close of the seventeenth century: his father 
was a general in the Austrian service. He 
was born 1760 at Geneva; left his native town 
owing to the offence his republican opinions 
caused, and became a banker at Banbury. He 
married Julia Burrow, of Exeter; she died 
3 June 1846, aged 79 years (her brother 
James was vicar of Bampton, Devonshire, c. 
1812). About 1812 the banking venture prov- 
ing unsuccessful, he settled his wife and 
family at Bath, while he himself undertook 
the superintendence of a business at Cadiz, 
Where he died 1836 leaving about £13,000. In 
1841 his widow was living at Richmond, 
Surrey. He had niné children including :— 
(a) Julia T., born c. 1793; married 24 May 
11 at Bath Walter Savage Landor, the 
poet, by whom she had three sons and a 
aughter. 
(b) A daughter who married . . . Raven- 
aw, 





(c) Laura T., married Colonel Edward 
Stopford, 

(d) His fifth son, General Sir Henry 
Edward Landor T., C.S.I., F.R.S., was born’ 
10 July 1813 at Bath; surveyor-general of 
India, 1861-1878; died 6 May, 1906 at Rich- 
mond, Surrey. (See ‘ D.N.B.’) 

(References: ‘Letters of Walter Savage 
Landor,’ ed, S, Wheeler. London: 1899, pp. 
192-193; ‘Savage Landor,’ by M. Elwin. 
London: 1941, pp. 168-169. M.I., Parish 
Church, Richmond, Surrey.) 

Additions and corrections to the above 
account would be welcome, especially the name 
and services of the Austrian general. 


C. C. 


USSEL.—Lieutenant T. Russel, R.N., 
served in H.M.S. ‘ Flora” at the cut- 
ting-out of a French brig in the Mediter- 
ranean, c. 1796; died 18 Jan. 1837. Details 
of this officer’s family and services are desired. 


C. ©. 
OBERT, 2np EARL OF ESSEX.—Where 
was his birth registered and what is the 


wording? According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ he was 
born on 10 Nov. 1567 at Netherwood, Here- 


fordshire. 
R. L. Eacp. 


Cheam. 


JILLIAM JOHNSON TEMPLE (1739- 

1796).—The ‘ Diaries of William John- 

ston Temple, 1780-1786,’ edited by Ed. Lewis 
Bettany, was published at Oxford, 1929. 

I have seen his second Christian name 
variously spelled: Johnson or Johnston. 
Which form is correct? From what family 
of Temple was he descended? Was he related 
to a family bearing the surname Johnson or 
Johnston ? 


[He was baptised as “‘ William Johnson.” On 
his monument in the churchyard at Gluvias the 
name is spelled “ Johnstone.” His father was 
William Temple of Allerdean, near Berwick-on- 
Tweed and was mayor, of that borough in 1750 and 
1754. The ‘D.N.B.’ does not account for his 
second baptismal name. His mother’s maiden sur- 
name was Stowe.—Ep.] 


\ ONTE CRISTO AND HIS .WIFE.—In 

September 1891 Messrs. Routledge pub- 
lished a novel with this title (paper covers, 
6d.), but without any name of author or 





translator (it looks like a translation from a 
| French original). This appeared first in the 
| United States (No. 885 of J. W. Lovell’s 
[ Library) in 1887, but on application to the 

publishers or their successors they were unable 
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to give any information as to the authorship. 
The principal personages (apart from Monte 
Cristo and Haydee) is a Lord Hartleigh, 
whose name heads the first chapter and the 
concluding ‘words of the last chapter are ‘‘ He 
{Lord Hartleigh] never married.”’ 

I may mention that he doesn’t figure at 
all in J. Lermina’s novel ‘‘ Le Fils de Monte 
Cristo.” Who was the author? 


EK. LatHam. 


“MHE GLEANER.’’—In a echool reading- 
book of mine (say about seventy years 
ago) was a little piece of poetry with this title. 
The first verse (from memory) ran thus: 
Before the bright sun rises over the hill, 
In the cornfield poor Mary is seen, 
Impatient her little blue apron to fill. 
With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ help me to 
find out who was the author, words and 
music ? . 

E. Lataam. 


IRELIFICHE.—In one of the ‘‘ scdnes et 
dialogues ’’’ entitled ‘La Demoiselle de 
Compagnie’ (scene vi.), [published in 1876, 
“‘Fétes de Jeunes Filles’’] occurs the following 
phrase: ‘‘Des ouvrages de tapisserie, du filet, 
de la frivolite, du tirelifiche; et pour les 
bourses au crochet, alle s’y entend comme ulle 
qui les a inventées.”’ 

What does the word “‘ tirelifiche ’’ mean? 
I’ve not been able to find it in any dictionary 
to which I have had access. 

E. LatHam. 


OSWELL’S ‘ HEBRIDES,’ 31 AUGUST 
(ante p. 46).—At the inn at Anoch or 
Aonach, in Glenmoriston, Boswell found some 
books, among them ‘A Treatise Against 
Drunkenness,’ translated from the French. I 
have not succeeded in identifying this volume. 


L. F. Powet. 


L. J. P. BARRY.—In Army Medical 

Service. In 1906 he wrote ‘ Gates of the 
East’ (an excellent travel book). Biographi- 
cal details wanted, tae ae 


UOTATION WANTED :— 


“Sunshine I have known, shadow I have known. 
Now I know that both are one.” 


Can anyone give me the author and source of 
these lines? It was a favourite quotation of the 
artist, Mr. G. F. Watts, and are to be found on 
sundials, etc., executed at the Compton Pottery 
works. 

PREBENDARY G. W. SAUNDERS. 
Martock Vicarage, Somerset. 





gy 


Replies. 





EARLIER POISONS IN DUMAS, 
(clxxxiv, 107.) 


N March 1597/8, Barnabe Barnes, the 
Elizabethan poet, author of ‘ Partheno. 
phil and Parthenophe’ attempted to poison 
John Browne, the recorder of Berwick-on. 
Tweed, by putting mercury sublimate into a 
cup of sack, under the pretence that the poison 
was sugar. A full account of the trial is given 
by Professor Mark Eccles in the Study of 
Barnabe Barnes, published in ‘ ‘Thomas Lodge 
and other Elizabethans,’ edited by C. J, 
Sisson, pp. 175-91. Professor Eccles notes: 


Mercury sublimate was the poison which, after 
Overbury had survived rosalgar and arsenic, was 
served in his tarts and jellies and finally put an 
end to him. 

Barnes was proved to be guilty of poisoning 
the sack, but in addition to this there was a 
charge that a few days before he gave Browne 


a limonde [lemon] wch he had taynted and 
venomed wth some subtyll poyson, wch should kyll 
either by the eatinge thereof or smellinge there- 
vnto, wceh the said Browne (little suspectinge anye 
sutch villanye daunger or abuse) dyd presentlie in 
the viewe of the said Barnes deliver over as 4 
kyndnes ro a frend of his and thereby saved his 
owne life. 

Browne's friend, through smelling [the nese: 
but once or twice, had ever since been tormen 
with exceeding great and strange pains in his head, 
and would doubtless have died had he not used 
remedies in time. (p. 177 and n.) 


Barnabe Barnes had a friend, William 
Percy, who in 1602, wrote an (unpublished) 
play, ‘A Forest Tragedy in Vacunium,’ into 
which he introduced the incident of the 
poisoned lemon. ‘“Vaacunium ”’ is the 
imaginary country in which this tragedy 
takes place. Amadour, a French gentleman, 
loves Florimell, who lives in a castle neigh- 
bouring his manor-house. Her family objet 
to the marriage, 6o the lovers agree that she 
shall come to his house in secret and there 
they will be married by the parish priest 
But Florimell has another suitor, an Italian 
named Clodius, who by a trick discovers the 
name of her accepted lover, though he know 
nothing about the plan for a secret marriage. 
He persuades a friend to prepare for him 4 
citron : 

Imbrewd with th’oyle and sprite of Mercury, 

Chilly Palme-water, stuffing Antimonie, 
Deadly stibbium and mortall Arsenick. 
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Amadour is an enthusiastic amateur gardener. 
Clodius goes to his house, when Amadour is 
expecting Florimell, chats about the garden, 
and finally gives him the poisoned citron as a 
specimen of what he (Clodius) can grow in 
his garden, Meanwhile Florimell and her 
maid are approaching through Amadour’s 
garden, and stop to make puns on the names 
of the fruits, Amadour accepts Clodius’s gift, 
suspecting nothing, but keeps the citron for 
his wedding supper. Florimell arrives, they 


are married, and afterwards sit down to 
supper. Florimell is delighted with the 
citron, eats some of it, and dies. Clodius 


appears, peeping round the door to discover 
whether Amadour is dead yet. Amadour 
kills him, and dies of a broken heart. 

This story recalls not only the incident of 
the alleged poisoned lemon which Barnes gave 
to Browne, and Browne in ignorance handed 
to a friend, but also gossip current in France 
in 1599, when Henri IV resolved to divorce 
his childless wife Marguerite de Valois and 
to marry again. His own desire was to marry 
his principal mistress, Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
who had already borne him children and was 
expecting another, but the suggestion of this 
marriage was very unpopular, and there was 
a strong party in favour of an alliance with 
Marie de Medici, the niece of Ferdinand of 
Tuscany. Gabrielle, however, was so sure of 
her position that she ordered her wedding- 
dress. At Easter 1599 she was entertained to 
supper by an Italian financier Zamet. Next 
day she walked in his garden, where she was 
taken ill. Three days later she died after 
giving birth to a stillborn child. The medical 
evidence slowed that her death was due to 
natural causes, but it was commonly said that 
she had eaten a poisoned lemon at Zamet’s 
supper party. Some said that Zamet himself 
had poisoned her, others that he had nothing 
to do with it, but that some Italian in his 
household had been secretly bribed by Ferdi- 
nand of Tuscany. Sully in his ‘ Memoires ’ 
accused Zamet. See Quentin Hirst, ‘ Henry 
of Navarre,’ pp. 152-3, and John Blundell- 
Burton, ‘ The Fate of Henry of Navarre,’ pp. 
119, 121-4, 131-3. Florimell’s fate is the same 
as Gabrielle’s; in an earlier scene she chooses 
her wedding-gown, she walks in a garden, she 
eats a poisoned lemon at supper and dies. 
The poisoned fruit was given by an Italian, 
and she has just married a Frenchman. To 
be perfectly accurate Gabrielle ate the lemon 
first and walked in the garden afterwards, 
and she was not married, but only expected 
to be, but these are slight differences. 


M. H. Donps. 
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[JNUSUAL INN SIGNS: THE SILENT 

WOMAN (clxxxiv. 56, 86, 115).—Instances 
of this sign, required by L. M. W.., are given 
by Larwood and Hotten as occurring on inns 
at Pershore and at Widford, near Chelmsford, 
but others are to be met with elsewhere under 
the names of The Good) Woman or The Quiet 
Woman. These are represented by a headless 
woman sometimes carrying her head in her 
hand but more often without it. 
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The sign was not infrequently adopted by 
oil and colourmen. The rather far-fetched 
explanation which is offered for its connection 
with this particular trade is that it was in 
monitory allusion to the heedless or foolish 
virgins in the parable. Larwood supports 
this on an ancient pronunciation of the word 
‘head’? with a long e sound, as in 
** mead.”” 

A colourman’s trade-card in my collection, 
dated 1764, shows the signboard with the 
Good Woman flanked by pendant colour bar- 
rels on either side. His successor in the 
business, some thirty years later, issued a 
somewhat similar card from the sign of The 
Original Good Woman at the same 
address. 


Amprose HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
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PERIPHRASIS (clxxxiii. 307; clxxxiv. 22, 

85).—One of Johnson’s intimates, Sir Wm. 
Scott, Camden Professor of Ancient History at 
Oxford, had the trick of by-passing ‘ low ”’ 
words in ordinary talk. ‘‘ He turned, doubled, 
and practiséd all the windings of a hunted 
hare, in order to avoid that odious word 
butter, or cheese, and talked with great ingen- 
uity about shoes for several minutes without 
naming them. Describing the houses of the 
Athenians, he acquainted his audience ‘ that 
they had no convenience by which the volatile 
parts of fire could be conveyed into the open 
air.’ ”” 

JANE GREEN. 


YPERBOLE (clxxxiii. 7).—The street 

urchin who amused Gladstone had an 

unlooked for forerunner. Lady Di Beauclerk 

said of her tall friend Langton, ‘‘ If he had 

laid himself at his length, his feet had been 

in London, and his head might have been 
here eodem die.”’ P 
JANE GREEN. 


RAY’S ELEGY: A RESTORED READ- 
ING (clxxxiv. 102, 174).—The reading 

being now happily settled, there remains the 
question of the ‘‘ awkward inversion.” 
At clxxii. 320, will be found some argu- 
ment in its favour, with illustrations, to 
which may be added Horace’s ‘omnes una 
manet nox; the question is whether the hour 
of death is conceived as lying in ambush or 
marching to attack ; either figure is good, and 
Rousseau has used both, as quoted at clxxii. 
320. After some controversy in_ the 
Sunday Times long ago, Sir William Watson 
wrote a short article, weighty from such a fine 
poet. First he disposed of the argument 
against the ‘‘ wanton inversion’ by quoting 
an ‘‘ even more violent ’’ one from ‘ The Pro- 
gress of Poesy’: 

Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 

Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 

Two coursers of ethereal race. 
Next he argued—unnecessarily, as it now 
seems—in favour of ‘‘ awaits’’ on the ground 
of euphony: ‘“ The words ‘ await alike’ are 
too tripping, too deficient in the fullness and 
sonance which Gray habitually sought, and 
* awaits alike’ are not. . . In the Elegy there 
is every sign that he weighed the exact metri- 
cal and vocal value of every sound, labori- 
ously avoiding both cacophony and thinness ; 
and I am convinced that the rather poor and 
tenuous sound of ‘ await alike’ would, in that 
poem, never have satisfied his ear.’’ Lastly 
he gave judgment in favour of V. R.’s con- 








tention that there is here no inversion, though 
without the wealth of Latin parallels. He 
finds better ‘sense ’’ in the marching than 
in the ambushed hour; but with all respect it 
may be suggested that a marching hour would 
conflict comicaly with a confessedly quiescent 
‘‘ grave,’’ to which the paths of glory lead. 


HIBERNICUS, 


(FRUNNIUS : A LOST VOGUE (clxxxiy, 

138). — Burton is actually . quoting 
‘“‘Hierome,” though the printing conceals 
that. In his preface to the Commentary on 
Isaiah Jerome says Cicero confessed he 
couldn’t understand the ‘ Timaeus,’ ‘“ testa- 
mentum autem Grunnii Corocottae porcelli 
decantant in Scholis puererorum agmina 
cachinnantium.’’ Howell also refers to this 
burlesque will, book 2, letter 29. The Latin 
text may be found. at the end of Bicheler’s 
Petronius, with a few other fragments of the 
Milesian tales that Jerome writes of. In full 
legal form the pig, before the cook dispatches 
him, leaves to various people the parte of 
his body. 

HIBERNICUS. 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’ | (clxxxiv. 
103, 172).—To the examples given of the 

use of this phrase may be added one from 
Jeremy Taylor, and one from Mre, Piozzi. 
See clxxx, 385, 448. 
. R. H. 


HE LATTER, LAST NAMED (clxxxiv. 


103).—Johnson ‘‘never used the phrases the 
former and the latter, having observed, that 
they often occasion obscurity; he therefore 
contrived to construct his sentences 60 as not 
to have occasion for them, and would even 
rather repeat the same words, in order to 
avoid them’? (Boswell). He recommended 
Dr, Burney, as long as he had the use of his 
tongue and his pen, never to be reduced to 
that shift. 

Rie 


FA™Mous CATS (clxxxiv. 138).—There is 4 
delightful reference in ‘Beasts and 
Saints’ by Dr. Helen Waddell, published in 
1934, which runs ‘‘ Four Irish scholars went 
to sea for the love of God and took nothing 
with them, only that the youngest said ‘I 
think I will take the little cat’.”’ 


Samuet J. LOOKER. 


Sidney, in the ‘ Arcadia ’ has some pleasant 
lines beginning ‘‘ I have (and long shall have) 





a great white nimble cat.” Laud took much . 
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delight in his parti-coloured cats. Peiresc, 
though a dog-lover, came to like cats as a 
protection for his books from mice, and had a 

at company of them. The mummy of 
Riversh’s cat was kept in a glass case at his 
house, with a humorous inscription on his 
double love—Laura and cat. Southey had a 
whole succession, down to Rumpelstilzchen 
and Hurlyburlybuss; ‘‘a kitten,’’ he said, 
“ig in the animal world what a rosebud is 
in a garden.”’ Besides Selima immortalized 
by Gray, Horace Walpole had Harold, who 
was found on the Goodwin Sands and sur- 
vived fifteen years or more, 

HIBERNICUS. 


JODRINGTON FAMILY (clxxxiv, 48).— 
For the family of Widdrington, Wod- 
rington, Withrington, Woodrington, and 
many other spellings, of Widdrington in 
Northumberland, see Rev. John Hodgson, 
‘History of Northumberland,’ vol. ii, part 2, 
pp 233-237, ‘ A New History of Northumber- 


and,’ published by the Northumberland 
County History Committee, vol. iv, p, 279. 
M. H. Donps. 


)ouBLE SURNAMES (clxxxiv. 81).—My 

father, who was greatly interested in 
genealogy, used to say that the eldest son of 
the family should always be given his father’s 
Christian name and his mother’s surname at 
baptism, but I think this was only a wish, 
because the rule would be so useful to genea- 
logists, and not a statement of a general rule. 


M. H. Dopps. 


UNTING ON FINGERS (clxxxiv. 48, 

147).—This is the brief summary of the 
career of a criminal, like ‘‘Tom, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son.’’ ‘* Black Barney loups the 
dyke, steals the corn, runs away, and Little 
Canny Wanny [who has nothing to do with 
it] pas for all.’’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


AURICULAS (clxxxiv, 109).—Is not Ven- 
ners Aprons a corruption of Venus’s 
Apron? In County Durham auriculas are 
called Dusty Millers, 
M. H. Dopps. 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH (elxxxii. 320). 

—I have gone through ‘ Relics of Litera- 
ture’ by Byerley (who wrote as Stephen 
Collet) and can find no reference to the 
Mistletoe Bough. Perhaps your correspondent 
‘ould throw some further light on the subject. 


H, A. 
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HAUNTED THEATRES (clxxxiv, 141).— 


Two other London theatres ‘‘ enjoy ’’ the 


reputation in the theatrical profession of 
being haunted, 


The ghost of J. B, Buckstone, has, I have 


been told by actors, been seen, in a snuff- 
coloured coat in the manager’s study and in 
some back-stage corridors of the Haymarket. 
He was lessee of the theatre for a considerable 
period from 1853 to 1876. 


The late George Grossmith frequently told 


me that when playing at the Adelphi Theatre 
he had more than once seen the apparition of 
William Terriss, whom he knew quite well. 
At that time the door in the star dressing 
room was behind the dressing table, and 
Grossmith, while seated making up, had seen, 
in the mirror before him, Terriss enter the 
door—and then vanish. 


Terriss wag stabbed at the stage-door of the 


Adelphi Theatre in 1897. 


Drury Lane is, as your correspondent 


INQUISITOR states, supposed to be haunted, 
but I have never heard this of the Prince 


of 


Wales (which incidentally is in Coventry 


Street, not Shaftesbury Avenue), and the 
theatre has recently been rebuilt entirely. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


BYRON: A BUST (clxxxiv. 138).—There 


is a statue (not bust) of Byron, by Thor- 


waldsen, in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, that is said to exhibit the odd 


‘qualities referred to by Curtovus. 


I cannot 


remember noticing these myself, but as I was 
told about them on the spot by a Trinity 


m 


society, 


an, it is, I presume, a tradition of that 
I doubt whether there is any similar 


bust, or statue, in any college at Oxford. 


JosEepH FE. Morris. 


I have an old bust of Byron, 21 inches high, 


done when he was about 25 years of age. 
Its two profiles, right and left, show no varia- 


tion in expression. 


But discrepancies do 


occur in busts. A notable instance is seen in 


Gehaert 
speare, 


Janssen’s Church Bust of Shake- 
One profile shows a dull and serious 


expression; the other a happy smiling face. 


J 


ty 


m 


Wm. JAGGaARD. 


EEP (clxxxiv. 139):—This is a small but 

strong U.S.A. military car, of the handy 
pe called in England a ‘“‘ runabout.” It is 
uch used in the Middle East operations for 


speedy reconnaissance and has an easy-sliding 


roof, 
or suddenly accelerate to 60 


er hour 
our, or 


It can crawl at about 2 miles 
er 


more, being fitted with a duplicate engine. 
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It does not jib at rough ground and has 
proved of much service, 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


OPE DE VEGA: GHOST STORY 
(clxxxiv. 109).—The prose work of Lope 
de Vega containing a ghost story referred to 
by Borrow ‘ Wild Wales’ chap. lv. is prob- 
ably El peregrino en su patria, a novel inter- 
spersed with many lyrical poems and four 
religious dramas quite independent of the 
action of the Peregrino. The work was first 
published in 1604 and contains an apparition 
scene in which a ghost appears at night in a 
deserted hospital. 
R. C. Maasz. 
Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND (clxxix, 38, 57, 80, 96; clxxxiii. 
322).— 

300. Wittram UNwin Sis. According 
to Charterhouse records, he was son of E, 'T. 
Sims, of Hubbard’s Hall, Harlow, Essex. 
Born 6 Dec. 1797. Chairman of the Great 
Western Railway. 

From the same source come also the follow- 
ing dates of birth: 

508. Henry Lancetot Howtanp, 28 Aug. 
1808. 

321. EpwArp Howrey Patmer, 13 Aug. 
3811. 

The following are given in Haygarth’s 
‘Cricket Scores and Biographies’ : 

262. Witt1am Warp, 24 July, 1787. 

349. Epcar Lussock, 22 Feb. 1847. 


R.. GL. 


UBLIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING (clxxxiv. 
140).—Chelmsford was no doubt early 
with its street lighting by electricity, but 
Taunton claims to be the first town in 
England in which the streets were electrically 
lighted, successfully and continuously. 
athe first installation of arc lamps in 
the principal streets was’ in 1885; in 
1886 the Taunton Electric Lighting Com- 
pany was formed; and in 1889 a new power 
station was built in St. James’ Street, the 
plant installed consisting of two 3 k.w. 125 
cycle, single phase, belt-driven alternators. 

In the spring of 1890 a deputation from the 
Corporation of the City of London visited 
the town to inspect this electrical installation. 
The undertaking was purchased by the Town 
Council in October 1893. 

But electric light was known still earlier 
in Taunton, and in 1879 a football match 
was played in the Park by the light of three 
Siemen’s arcs—surely the earliest record of 


ARROWSMITH. 











football being played by electric light, Jy 
1880 the bandstand and grounds were illumin. 
ated with twelve arc lamps of 2,000 c.p. each, 
The generator was driven by a portable ep. 
gine, the plant afterwards being used to light 
Bristol Cathedral for a festival—probably the 
first cathedral in the world to be lighted by 
electricity. 

An arc light was run outside Allen’s Engin. 
eering Works in. Bridge Street in 1882, the 
dynamo being diriven by Allen’s gag engine, 
In 1883 Mr. Easton ran a 2,000 c.p. Brockie. 


_Pell arc lamp in Vivary Park after the 


flower show and fireworks: and in 1884 he 
put down for H. G. Massingham a 10 hp. 
portable engine driving a Thomson-Houston 
generator under the eastern arcade for light- 
ing eight arc lamps erected round the Parade 
in the centre of the town. 


H. Sr. GeorGr Gray, F.s8.4. 


FIRST TELEPHONE (clxxxiv. 140).—In 

this connection it might be recorded that 
the Somerset County Museum recently 
acquired, by gift from Mr. R. M. P. Parsons, 


‘ a telephone instrument by Maison Breguet, 


Paris, which had been fixed up in Mr. Par- 
sons’ house at Misterton, Somerset, and con- 
nected to a similar instrument fixed in his 
estate office near by, before 1886. The other 
instrument, from the office, was given by the 
Parsons family to Earl Poulett in August 
1886 
H. Sr. Greorce Gray. 
Taunton Castle, Somerset. 


ABMS OF THE POPES (clxxxiv. 139).— 
I would refer Mr. E. A. FReeEman to 
‘The Book of the Popes’ by Dr. F. J. Bayer, 
published by Methuen and Co., 1925, 


PREBENDARY G. W. SAUNDERS. 


ARLIAMENTARY WHITEBAIT DIX- 
NERS (clxxxiv, 139).— 


At Greenwich an annual banquet of cabinet 
ministers, the Whitebait dinner, formerly took 
place. This ceremony arose out of a dinner held 
annually at Dagenham, by the commissioners for 
engineering works carried out there in 1705-20 to 
save the lowlands from flooding. To one of these 
dinners Pitt was invited, and was subsequently 
accompanied by some of his colleagues. Early m 
the nineteenth century the venue of the dinner, noW 
a ministerial function, was transferred to Green- 
wich and celebrated at the “Ship,” an_ hotel of 
ancient foundation. The banquet continued till 
1868, was revived in 1874-80, and was held for the 
last time in 1894.—‘ Ency. Britt.’ 


Histories of Greenwich, e.g. the notice im 
the Victoria Count 





History would presum- 
| ably give fuller information on the subject, 
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for which, also Ashley’s ‘ Life of Palmerston’ 
might, be consulted. : 
GrorcGe ABBOTT. 


{I did consult it, in vain.—Ep.] 


“WE ARE NOT AMUSED ” (clxxxiii. 79, 
209: clxxxiv, 27, 53, 87).—Some years 
ago I read a circumstantial account of the 
incident as follows:- A lady of the court 
laughed at a paragraph in a newspaper, and 
told the Queen about it—perhaps because she 
was asked the cause of her amusement. This 
paragraph was quoted, and I recall it very 
vaguely, but am sure it concerned some noble- 
man, { think on a journey. An elegant 
expression of the journalist, by proximity to 
a preposition, hadi an unintentional double 
meaning, somewhat coarse or improper, which 
failed to amuse the Queen. This may be 
apocryphal, but has at least the air of veri- 
amilitude, for it is neither dramatised nor 
bowdlerised, and an_ accidental double 
entendre in print is the kind of improper joke 
one can most easily suppose someone might 
mention even to a Queen. I have no idea 
where I saw this; nor can I repeat the exact 
turn of the joke but it was not very offensive 
as I recall it. I never have seen any other 
story quoted as ‘‘ the right one.’’ 
T. O. M: 


GROUSE (clxxxiv. 110, 179).—This 

popular bit of slang belongs to the series 
of what one may call ‘‘ noise-words,’’ which 
comprises also ‘‘grutch,’’ ‘‘ grudge,’’ the 
North American ‘‘ grouch,’’ the North 
British ‘‘ grounch ’’ or ‘‘ grunch,’’ (all mean- 
ing to grumble, murmur, complain), and 
many other words beginning with gr or cr. 
The ‘ English Dialect Dict.’ records ‘‘ grouse”’ 
as dialect in Oxfordshire, Middlesex and 
Sussex, and as slang in ‘ Barrack Room Bal- 
lade,’ 1892. which date is ‘O.E.D.’s ’ earliest 
for it. ‘E.D.D.’s’ three dialect quotations, 
initialled only, are taken from MS. word- 
lists or correspondents’ information, and are 
not dated nor closely datable. (* B.P.C.’ 
should perhaps be ‘R.H.C.’). The Oxford 
Dictionaries’ ‘‘ origin unknown” probably 
means that there is no fully demonstrable 
proof of the source of O.F. grousser, to which 
“grouse”’ “has a curious resemblance.”’ 
“Origin unknown”’ is confessed under 
“Grutch’ also which appears to have been 
the first English adaptation from grousser. 
Wyld’s Dictionary gives this derivation of 
“grouse ’’ without qualification, 

as the pronunciation of ‘‘ grouse ’’ varied 








tt different times or in different parts of the | 


country? I have never heard any distinction 
made between it and the name of the, bird, 
and this is confirmed by Wyld, 1932. But 
‘O.E.D.’s’ pronunciation rhymes with 
‘loose,’ and ‘ E.D.D.’s’ with ‘“‘ cows.’’ 


W. W! G. 
PEQUAL (clxxxiv. 110).—As this word is 


said to signify a mixture of-salt. and 
water, may it not be a local spelling of 
‘pickle’? Contrariwise, ‘‘ equal ’’ is some- 
times pronounced “ ekal.’’ 
W.. W.. 


CITLIVISSI (clxxxiii, 376; clxxxiv. 118). 
—I see my previous remarks contain a 
thoughtless blunder. True, they were not 
intended for publication, but that is no ex- 
cuse. ‘‘ Cunobelin”’ hag nothing to do with 
the Irish cui or the Welsh ci, a hound, The 
first element meant ‘‘ high.”’ It was the Early 
Celtic kuno, which survived in later Irish and 
Welsh names as Uon- and Cyn- respectively. 
Wu W: Gi 
THE MANDEVILLES (clxxxiv. 110, 166). 
—This family was prominent in Essex, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville being created Earl of 
that county, and was particularly associated 
with Saffron Walden and Pleshey. Geoffrey 
was succeeded in the earldom by two of his 
sons, who died without male issue, and the 
earldom was later revived for Geoffrey Fitz 
Piers, who married an heiress of the Mande- 
villes and whose successors called themselves 
de Mandeville. The ‘Complete Peerage’ by 
G. E. C. and Essex histories would contain 4 
wealth of information concerning this family, 
while Dr. Round wrote a monograph on 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
L. M. W. 


((LAPGATE (clxxxii. 358; clxxxiv. 81, 144). 

' —Besides the Clapgate in East Herts, 
Bartholomew’s ‘Survey Gazetteer of the Bri- 
tish Isles’ (1932) mentions two other Clap- 
gates, a place in East Essex, 34 miles from 


t Thorpe station, and a place in Dorset near 


Cole Hill. 

An example of the use of ‘“‘ yate”’ for 
‘gate ’’ mentioned at the first reference, will 
be found in the will of Thomas Porter of 
Bromsgrove (24 Feb. 1673/4)—an abstract of 
which was published in Part VII of ‘ John- 
sonian Gleanings,’ by ALEyN LyeLt Reape— 
in which he refers to ‘‘ the houses and lands 
I bought of Edmund Barnett and Widow 
Morris, called Clapping Yate, in Souteridge.”’ 


L. M. W. 


‘ 
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RAltways (clxxxiii, 198, 292; clxxxiv. 
28, 56).—The branch line from Finsbury 
Park through Stroud Green and Crouch End 
is shown as the Edgware, Highgate and Lon- 
don railway on a map printed two years 
before the close of last century. The line into 
Epping Forest from Stratford is marked 
thereon the Woodford and Loughton Railway. 
The South Western, Hampstead and City 


Junction Railway mentioned at- the second 


reference should have been referred to by me 
as the North and South Western, Hampstead 


and City Junction Railway, via Willes- 
den in the direction of Kensal Rise and 
beyond, according to this map. 

Statist. 


(From American ‘N, & Q.’, January 1943.) 
REMLINS (clxxxiii, 287, 385).—These 


imps, first associated with war fliers, 
appear not to have been adopted by the 
pre services but instead very quickly taken 
over by advertisers and the press in general 
(and have even been wrought into dolls and 
oe 
The word hag been rather effectively used 
in a number of recent advertisements. And 
in the New York Times (13 Dec. 1942, p. 54) 
the’ gremlin is blamed for putting “ kinks 
into America’s rationing programme by 
writing false figures on application forms.” 
The story concerned the charge entered by an 
O.P.A. enforcement attorney against a coffee 
hoarder, (This particular application of the 
word is not, by the way, unlike ‘‘ termites in 
your engine,” American‘ N. and Q.’, Janu- 
ary, 1942, p. 157.) 
E. W. Boptey. 


AD CHARLES DICKENS AN AMERI- 
CAN GRANDMOTHER? (clxxxii, 304; 
elxxxiii. 117).—There is a brief biography 
of Thomas Barrow, who during the American 
Revolution was deputy paymaster in the 
British Army in New York, in the Royal 
Military Calendar (London, 1820, vol. iii, p. 
114). It is this same Barrow who was 
, acquainted with Franklin and who becomes 
involved in your inquirer’s suggestion con- 
cerning Charles Dickens’ ancestry. 
According to this account Thomas Barrow 
obtained an ensigncy in the 16th foot regi- 
ment in 1772; met up with his men at Pen- 
sacola, Florida; and in 1776 received a 
lieutenancy. It was two years later, how- 
ever, that he was assigned to a company in 
the 3rd battalion, 60th foot regiment. He 
served at the taking of Savannah under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell of 








—tee 


the 71st regiment, who commanded the ey. 


pedition, 


Early in the year 1779 he wa 


appointed major of brigade to Major-General 
Prevost, and was ay om in that capacity 


at the routing of t 


e Continentals at Briar 


Creek, Georgia; again, at the siege of Sayan. 


nah, 


He served also at the siege and sur. 


render of Charleston under the command of 


Sir Henry Clinton. 


In the year following he 


went back to Florida, this time to the eastem 
side of the state (St. Augustine), 


From there 


he was ordered to New York, 


where he remained in service until the with. 


drawal of the British forces. 


(It was during 


this interval that Franklin mentioned him in 


his correspondence. ) 


In 1782 he obtained 


leave of absence for a return to England, 
While there he suffered from extreme ill- 
health, and was obliged to accept half pay. 
He continued on this basis for more than two 
years during the peace and then joined the 
63rd regiment (as captain) in Ireland, With 


his corps he proceeded to the 


Continent and 


served under the command of the Duke of 
York, until the British troops were with- 


drawn. 


In 1795 he was appointed major of the 
5th West India oe and immediately left 


for Jamaica, 


he year following’ he was 


appointed by the Earl of Balcarres, then 


Governor and 


Commander-in-Chief of 


Jamaica and its Dependencies, to take com- 
mand of the British settlement of Honduras 
on the Spanish Main—as His Majesty's 
Superintendent and Commandant, with the 


local rank of lieuteant-colonel. 


He held these 


posts when attacked by a Spanish fleet and 
army, under the command of Field-Marshal 


Sefior Don Arturo O’Neale 
pulsed) in 1798. 


(who was Te 


For this service Barrow 


received His Majesty’s approbation, conveyed 
to him by His Grace the Duke of Portland, 


then minister for the Colonial 


department. 


and War 


n 1799 he was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the 6th West India regiment and 
relieved from the post the year following by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Richard Basset; in 


consequence of this 


arrangement he was 


ordered to England to settle his public 


accounts. 


He was reappointed in 1801 and 


held the same powers, with the additional 


local rank of colonel. 


At the same time he 


was removed to the 5th West India regiment, 


then stationed at Honduras. 


He remained, 


there till 1804 when he was relieved because 


of a violent attack of yellow fever. 


Almost 


immediately he returned to England. On % 
April .1808 he wag breveted colonel ; eleven 
months later he received a letter of service # 
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brigadier-general on the staff at Windward 
and Leeward islands (Caribbees). On his 
arrival there he was — to the military 
command of the island of St. Christopher ; 
and subsequently took over the command of 
the second brigade (army), under Lieutenant- 
General Sir George Beckwith, on the expedi- 
tion against Guadaloupe. He was afterward 
stationed at two other points in and around 
the West Indies. On 4 June 1811, he received 
the rank of major-general. 

There are, obviously, a number of essential 
facts missing from this account; yet the out- 
line is here, and with some kind of reasonable 
detail. According to a listing of general and 
field officers jamoel by the British War Office, 
Barrow died in 1820, 

Joun Woon. 


“TTOSEY’”’ (clxxxiv. 46). — The word 

‘hosey ’’ seems not to be recognized by 
slang dictionaries, However children use this 
form and “‘ honey ’’ (pronounced ‘‘ hoaney ’’) 
interchangeably, There are many other ex- 
pressions of the ‘‘I stake my claim” idea, 
such as ‘‘ I have divvies on,” or ‘‘I divvy 
that,’ since no word familiar to children 
seems to express the idea adequately. Most 
of them are at least partly “ made ’’ words. 
The word hone meaning yearn, according to 
Webster, originated in an English dialect, 
and is prevalent in southern United States. 
Some such derivation as this may be quite 
possible, with the original n changed to s. 


Ruta Hamtin. 


ICH MAN, POOR MAN (clxxxiv. 140). 
—I can’t vouch for the popularity of this 
counting rhyme among French children—in 
France or elseewhere—but V. Sackville-West 
quotes it in ‘ The Edwardians’ (p. 78 in the 
Penguin edition) : 
Elle m’aime, un peu, beaucoup, 
Passionnément, pas du tout! 


Corwin SHEED. 


ORSES ON THE STAGE (clxxxiv. 51, 
and references there given).—Arthur 
Schopenhauer, in ‘The World as Will and 
Idea’ (vol, ii, p. 273), recounts the well- 
known anecdote of the actor Unzelmann : 

In the Berlin theatre he was strictly forbidden to 
improvise. Soon afterwards he had to appear on 
the stage on horseback, and just as he came on the 

the horse dunged, at which the audience began 
to laugh, but laughed much more when Unzelmann 
Said to the horse: “‘ What are you doing? Don’t 
you know we are forbidden to improvise? 


Harry JOHNSON. 





The Library. — 


Cities of Troy: Poems of Travel. By S. F. A. 
Coles. (Lund Humphries and Co.,Ltd. 
5s.) 

Thus sung or would, or could, or should have sung, 

The modern Greek, in tolerable verse: 

If not like Orpheus quite, when Greece was young, 

Yet in these times he might have done much worse : 

His strain displayed some feeling. . .” 

§° Byron stings with ironical wit any too 

highflown sentiments roused by his ‘ Isles 
of Greece ’ ; and in his self-mockery and sharp 
tongue proves his own kinship with the sharp- 
spoken Athenians, who bred not only Aeschy- 
lus but also Aristophanes. It is not easy for 
any man, moderri Greek or modern English- 
man, now to write on these themes. No man 
knows that better than Mr. Coles. For how 
immortalise in words what words have alread'y 
made immortal? More, out of hig very know- 
ledge Mr. Coles has weighed the scales 
against himself. His lyrics following the 
headings he has given them, the quotations 
he has cited, resemble the photograph of the 
frontispiece: the cyclopean, enduring stones 
of Priam’s Wall and the fugitive traveller, 
whose human, transitory presence but empha- 
sises their terrible and potent permanence. 

His lyrics are like wilting petals beside those 

other words; words made by men who made 

the very word whereby we call these poems. 

Quotations are dangerous things at the head- 

ing of poems. Victor Hugo was liberal with 

them. But then Victor Hugo could write like 

Homer and also, be it admitted, nod like 

Homer and rouse a deeper somnolence. But 

Hugo ig not to. be imitated: as Swinburne 

proved to his cost, because he tried. It is Mr. 

Coles’ achievement—sorry praise as he may 

on the instant think jt, it is not meant so— 

to rouse the memory of these greater names. 

To fail in company with Swinburne and set 

the mind towards Byron, is fortune and 

laurels better than the victory Bloomsbury 
might report over South Kensington. His 

“‘strain does display some feeling,’’ a very real 

feeling ; a feeling apt to overthrow hie sense of 

humour and make him, drowning, snatch hold 
of a cliché: but a feeling at once authentic 
and with its eye set on its object. He may be— 
he would probably claim no more—‘“‘ the idle 
singer of an empty day,’’ but he has seen, he 
has felt the sun, tasted the scents and the sea ; 
he has seen the shadows of the immortals and 
known that these things are great. If he 
stammers over the telling, the tale he would 
tell is a royal one. And if his words seem 
nothing beside Simonides and Paul the Silen- 
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tiary, that is a destiny he shares with all 
the others. Those men’s words have had that 
effect for nineteen hundred years. To be even 
remembered there as a shadow is proof of 
belonging to the right clan of poets. Mr. 
Coles is a lover. No lover thinks his gift 
“equal to the beauty to which it is offered. If 
Mr. Coles’ poems raise first and foremost the 
praise of the Greece he loves, he would be 
surely the first to feel that was their own 
fairest praise. 

The Bookseller tells us that the book was 
read in manuscript by the Duchess of Kent, 
who informed the author that she found his 
poems ‘‘ very beautiful.’’ Copies of the book 
have been accepted by the King and Queen 
and also by the King of the Hellenes, to 
whom the poems are dedicated. Three hun- 
dred copies of ‘ Cities of Troy’ have been 
ordered by the Greek Government. 


The Latch-Key of Music. By J. D. M. Rorke. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s.) 


TWENTY -two years ago the name of J. D. 
M. Rorke became widely known to. the 
musical public by the immediate success of a 
little book designed to help listeners. It 
detailed his own passage from indifference to 
the keenest delight, and was aptly entitled ‘ A 
Musical Pilgrim’s Progress.’ In its third and 
revised edition it still goes on selling and 
helping those who buy it, and apparently will 
long do so since it possesses the rare qualities 
of sympathy and understanding-arising from 
the author’s having himself passed along 
every foot of the way he wishes to tempt his 
readers to follow. Lately its popularity has 
received a fresh fillip from a strong recom- 
mendation of it by the omniscient Joad during 
_ a session of the Brains Trust. 

To that useful and attractive book Mr. 
Rorke now issues what we may look on either 
as an Introduction, as an Appendix, or as an 
independent work—a still smaller book called 
‘The Latch-Key of Music’ (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2s.). Music’s latch-key, letting one 
into a spacious dwelling, is, as Mr. Rorke 
has discovered, the habit of “ thinking about 
music; one. might almost say, thinking 
music.’”? By this he means turning tunes over 
and over in one’s mind, analysing them and 
finding out how they are made and why 
they are so made—the sort of pleasant spare- 

‘moment activity in which anyone, with or 
without technical musical knowledge, may 
easily engage. The present reviewer well re- 
calls the growth of this very habit in very 





early childhood, when during Sunday 
sermon time he found the analysis of the 
foregoing Anglican chants and hymn-tun 
and the discovery of the means by which they 
made their effect, an extremely agreeable 
means of passing the time and he believes that 
he can endorse Mr. Rorke’s recommendation 
of the activity—as a basis, naturally, for | 
more advanced activities that will in course — 
of time develop out of it. (Nothing here said. | 
however, is to be taken as committing our 
author to approval of the occasions just men- ~ 
tioned as suitable for the exercise he proposes,’ 
for Mr. Rorke is a Presbyterian divine.) “a 


Candleford Green. By Flora ‘Thompson, 
(Oxford University%Press. 7s, 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH ‘ Candleford Green ’ completes — 
a trilogy of Flora Thompson’s ks 
about life in an English village during the — 
1890’s, her many readers will hope they have — 
not said ‘‘a long farewell’? to Laura, To 
them, this “‘ girl of the village” is more than 
a book-acquaintance; she is numbered among — 
their friends. In this latest book Laura has 
left her own home in a tiny hamlet to face 
a wider world as assistant to the Postmistress 
of Candleford Green village Post Office, 
_ The friends she makes here are described as 
interestingly and as vividly ag the working 
people of ‘Lark’s Rise,’ among whom she 
lived as a child. : 
Though the scenes of country life are 
generally delightful, they are not ‘‘ Kate — 
Greenawayish ’’—they are not always beauti- ” 
ful, nor are her characters always happy, — 
gently playing their parts in a rustic ih 
But Miss Thompson paints these pen pictures 
with such sympathetic fidelity and gure under- ~ 
standing, that shine and shadow inter- 
mingling make 4 complete and lovely whole. 
‘Candleford Green’ is a book to buy, to 
read, and, for some, to keep so as to rein- 
force their own youthful memories of country 
life, and, as Laura said, to “‘ carry mental 
pictures of them to be recalled at will through 
the changing scenes of a lifetime.”’ 


NoTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme- ~ 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution - 
in question is to be found. 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses of 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 
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